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L.L.0. Notes 


The International Labour Conference, whose Nineteenth Session 
has just opened, has a particularly heavy programme before it. There 
are no less than seven items on the official agenda. Two of them—the 
recruiting of labour in colonies and holidays with pay—will be the 
subject of a first discussion, and the Conference will have to decide 
whether and in what terms it wishes them to be placed on the agenda 
of the next Session with a view to final decisions. 

Two other questions—the maintenance of pension rights of migrant 
workers and the employment of women on underground work in mines 
—were discussed last year and are now on the agenda for second and 
last discussion. The question of the revision of the Draft Convention on 
hours of work in coal mines is also before the Conference with a view to 
a final decision. This Convention was adopted in 1931, but ratification 
has been impeded by certain difficulties which it is now hoped to 
overcome. 

Last and most important, two questions, which are the outcome of 
the depression, and thus of special urgency and interest, will be dis- 
cussed by the Conference, which will have to decide whether it wishes 
to proceed at once to final decisions or to postpone these until next 
year. One of them, unemployment among young persons, is perhaps 
to-day the social problem with which public opinion is most concerned 
and which is causing the Governments the gravest anxiety about the 
future. The other, the forty-hour week, is not new to the Conference. 
Twice already the Conference has tried to reach a general solution, 
and while it has failed to find the two-thirds majority necessary for 
the adoption of final decisions, it has at least each time declared its 
willingness to resume the discussion of the problem at the next Session. 
It may be hoped that with the help of the new form in which the 
question is now presented, the experiments that have been in progress 
in various countries during the past year, and the presence of new 
Members, a result will be reached this time. 


* 
* * 


The importance of this agenda has been recognised by the States, 
and the Conference has rarely been as large as it is this year. Fifty-two 
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States Members are represented, including among them the United 
States of America, the U.S.S.R., Ecuador, and Afghanistan, which 
have become Members of the International Labour Organisation since 
the last Session. There are 159 delegates and 251 advisers, making 
a total of 410 persons accredited to the Conference, as against 347 a 
year ago. One great industrial country, the British Empire, has as 
many as 36 persons in its delegation. Another country, New Zealand, 
which had not attended the Conference for some years, on the ground 
of its great distance from Geneva and the need for economy, has sent 
a complete delegation to this Session. In addition to the States 
Members, Egypt is for the fourth time represented at the Conference 
by an observer. As Mr. de Michelis remarked in his opening speech, 
this continued practical interest in the proceedings of the Conference 
gives ground for hoping that it will not be long before Egypt too enters 
the list of Members of the International Labour Organisation. 


OK 
* *x 


In addition to the tasks arising out of the official agenda, it is an 
established tradition for the Conference to devote part of each Session 
to discussing the value of the achievements of the Organisation and 
the general direction of its future activities. This process of self- 
criticism, which centres mainly about the Report of the Director, 
began this year when Mr. de Michelis, in his opening speech as Chairman 
of the Governing Body, reminded the Conference that while the number 
of ratifications registered in the past year has reached the satisfactory 
total of sixty, this does not represent the whole of the results achieved. 
There is in addition the stimulating effect on the development of 
national legislation exercised by the research and information work 
of the Office and by the Conventions and other decisions adopted by 
the Conference. Is this effect near the point of extinction ? Mr. de 
Michelis does not think so. Social legislation, he pointed out, is not 
unchangeable, because the spirit which inspires it is itself dynamic. 
But at the same time he warned the Conference against the danger it 
will incur if this desire for adaptation to economic and social evolution 
leads it to indulge in “ prolonged and useless academic discussions, 
dominated by the mirage of experiments which are perhaps without 
a future ”. 


* 
ok * 


The Conference has elected as its President Colonel Frederic 
Hugh Page Creswell, first Government Delegate of the Union of 
South Africa, M.P., and former Minister of Labour. Colonel Creswell, 
who has a wide experience of administrative and social questions, 
is not a new-comer at the Conference. In 1933, indeed, he held the 
office of Vice-President. His appointment this year to the office 
of President bears witness to the recognition by the Conference of 
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the ability and impartiality with which he discharged the duties of 
the former office. 
* * « 

Public opinion made itself heard directly within the precincts 
of the Conference on Wednesday, 6 June. In the presence of the 
whole assembly, the Officers of the Conference received deputations 
from international organisations which wished to express their opinion 
on the question of the unemployment of young persons. Groups of 
young unemployed from various countries passed in procession 
before the President’s platform and deposited on it petitions supported 
by tens and hundreds of thousands of signatures. Representatives of 
Socialist, Communist, and Christian groups, the spokesmen of trade 
and other organisations, and of other international associations of 
various kinds and many different points of view, came in turn to the 
platform and voiced the aspirations of youth, which may be summed 
up in the one word “ work ’—work, with its implications of life in 
the true sense, renewed self-confidence, the sense of usefulness to the 
community, courage to look towards the future, the recovery of an 
aim and meaning in existence. The sincere and moving appeal of 
these voices from the outer world will have helped the delegates to 
realise the immense hopes placed in the results of their discussions 
by the seven million or so of young unemployed throughout the world 
and by public opinion in general. It may be hoped that this expres- 
sion of confidence will strengthen the hands of the Conference and 
encourage it to submit to the Governments a programme of measures 
to combat an evil whose painful and disastrous effects for the 
individual are equalled by the dangers it offers for the community. 

















Unemployment in Argentina 


by 


Dr. Enrique SIEWERS 
International Labour Office 


The economic depression has not spared the employment 
market in Argentina any more than in the other new countries. 
About the middle of 1932 the number of unemployed was over 
300,000. A further census was taken a few weeks ago, and its 
results, which will shortly be available, will show whether and 
how far the general improvement in business conditions has also 
improved the employment situation. In any case, the problem 
of unemployment has for some time been, and still is, a matter 
of much concern in responsible quarters. In the following article 
the author describes the measures taken or contemplated in his 
country to solve the problem, laying special stress on the need 
for systematic organisation of the employment market. One 
positive result of the depression will in fact be the proof it has 
afforded of the universal value of a satisfactory employment 
exchange system. 


HE acute unemployment from which Argentina has been 
suffering for the past few years is not, indeed, the first 
phenomenon of its kind to be experienced in that country. 
But it is nevertheless true to say that this is the first time 
that unemployment has become a matter of urgent public 
concern. 

In Argentina, a country of large-scale immigration, there 
was in the past a simple and usually effective remedy for any 
disturbances in the balance of supply and demand on the labour 
market, in the form of a spontaneous slackening of the influx of 
immigrants, sometimes to the extent of a reversal of the balance 
of migration. By this means, after a few years and with the 
aid of a new expansion of production, the existing unemploy- 
ment was reabsorbed and an increased demand for foreign 
labour soon made itself felt. While the lot of the immigrants 
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who reached the country at the wrong time and were obliged 
to return home because there was no work for them was not 
always an enviable one, it was not to be expecied that public 
opinion should be unduly concerned at the plight of a crowd 
of unemployed newcomers, who after all had come to the country 
of their own free will, the official recruiting of foreign labour 
having long since been given up by the Argentine authorities. 
As for Argentine nationals, or aliens who had been resident 
in the country for some time, who happened to be hit by the 
depression, these were usually able, with the help of relatives 
or friends, to weather a more or less lengthy spell of unemploy- 
ment without too great hardship. 

Immigration to Argentina began to decline from the very 
beginning of the present depression. The annual excess of 
immigrants over emigrants, which before the war averaged 
160,000, fell from 94,500 to 3,900 between 1926 and 1981. 
Since 1932 emigration has exceeded immigration, the differ- 
ence being about 12,000 persons a year. In spite of this, the 
depression on the labour market continues. If it is assumed, 
in the absence of exact data', that the surplus of emigrants 
was composed exclusively of unemployed workers returning 
to their native country, this movement cannot have had any 
appreciable effect in correcting the balance between the supply of 
and demand for labour. In fact, the first census of unemployment, 
taken in August 1932, showed a total unemployment figure of 
333,997, while the excess of emigrants over immigrants for 
the three years 1932, 1938, and 1934 hardly amounts in all 
to one-tenth of this figure. Moreover, the census returns showed 
that it is by no means only the more recent arrivals among the 
immigrants who are affected by unemployment, as had been 
assumed, rightly or wrongly, to be the case in previous depres- 
sions. Out of the 333,997 unemployed workers covered by 
the census, 225,262, or 67 per cent., were Argentine nationals, 
and while the remaining 23 per cent. of foreign nationality 
were not classified by length of residence, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a great many of them had been settled in the 
country for some time. 

At the same time it must be pointed out that this first 
census of 19382 was taken in August, i.e. during the slackest 





? It is only since the middle of 1934 that the migration statistics have included 
a classification of emigrants according to the reasons for departure. 
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season for agricultural work, and that the figure would prob- 
ably have been considerably lower during the harvesting 
season. But as the wheat harvest, which takes place in November, 
usually lasts about a fortnight and the harvesting of other 
cereals and linseed in February and March provides employment 
for only about two months, the difference would merely have 
represented a very temporary increase in employment, too short 
for the workers concerned not to be regarded as ordinarily unem- 
ployed if no other work were available for them during the rest 
of the year. In point of fact, very little information is available 
as to the exact extent of seasonal employment in agriculture. 
Every year before the harvest begins, renewed hopes are enter- 
tained that it will bring some relief to the labour market, but 
actually it would seem that the seasonal movement from town 
to country is not nearly as large as it used to be. Owing to the 
more general use of the combine, which has been estimated to 
result in a saving of from 62.5 to 75 per cent. of the labour 
employed, to the increased density of the rural population, 
and to the necessity imposed on the farmers by the fall in agri- 
cultural prices to exploit the labour of the members of their 
own families to the full, the reserves of town labour are now 
less and less in demand on the Jand. In this respect it is signi- 
ficant that the number of workers sent to the country for the 
February-March harvest by the Buenos Aires employment 
exchange, which in 1930-31 was still as high as 17,509, had 
fallen to 4,625 in 1981-82 and was as low as 500 in 1932-33. 

The periodical census of unemployment, which under an 
Act of 30 September 1934 is in future to be taken twice a year 
(at the end of January, in the height of the farming season, 
and in August, when agricultural work is practically at a stand- 
still), will no doubt throw valuable light on this aspect of the 
national labour market. The census of unemployment is also 
to be supplemented by a permanent record of the number 
of workers employed by industrial, commercial, and other 
undertakings, so that in future it will be possible to determine 
not only the absolute level of unemployment in each occupa- 
tional group, as did the 1932 census, but also the proportion 
of unemployment in each group. 

Not until the results of the second national census of un- 
employment, taken on 28 February 1935, are available will 
it be possible to ascertain the changes in the general level] of 
unemployment and in the absolute level of unemployment in 
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the different occupational groups during the two and a half 
years since the 1932 census. Towards the middle of 1934, 
the Minister of Public Works submitted to the Chamber of 
Deputies some figures relating to the growth of employment 
in certain industries which, if they reflect a general tendency 
(an assumption which has been contested), would seem to 
presage a substantial fall in unemployment, at Jeast in industry. ! 
According to the employers’ returns the following increases 
in the number of workers employed in different industries 
took place between 1930 and May 1934: silk weaving, from 
2,300 to 8,990 (an increase of 300 per cent.) ; wool spinning 
and weaving, from 7,150 to 11,000 (50 per cent.) ; cotton spinning 
and weaving, from 5,580 to 9,770 (80 per cent.) ; knitting in- 
dustry, from 14,000 to 17,000 (25 per cent.) ; mechanical manu- 
facture of sheet metal, 5,000 to 6,000 (20 per cent.). 

The figures for the city of Buenos Aires indicate that there 
has also been a considerable revival in the building industry, 
which was one of those most affected by the depression, 39,463 
unemployed building operatives having been recorded in the 
1932 census. The area for which building permits were issued 
was 374,000 square metres in the first four months of 1933, as 
compared with 549,000 square metres for the same period of 
1934. 

Whatever the value of these figures, it is however generally 
admitted that an unemployment problem does exist in Argen- 
tina to-day. The authorities have been obliged to take steps 
to deal with it, while proposals and suggestions have been put 
forward on various sides, some of them in the form of a com- 
prehensive plan of action. * 





1 The figure for industrial unemployment given by the 1932 census was 124,590, 
including transport and dock workers. 


2 Plans to combat unemployment have been drawn up by the Socialist Party 
and by the General Confederation of Labour. That of the Socialist Party in its 
latest form covers the following points : 

Against urban unemployment : (a) a periodical and regular census of unem- 
ployment (already prescribed by the Act of 30 September 1934); (b) the intro- 
duction of the 40-hour week (a Biil to this effect was introduced on 7 May 1934) ; 
(c) a programme of construction of schools and public buildings, to be financed 
on the basis of the amounts now paid for rent (see the Bill summarised below, 
p- 793) ; (d) the construction of three workers’ garden settlements in Buenos Aires, 
financed by the proceeds of the house property tax and funds provided by the 
municipality of Buenos Aires and public utility undertakings ; (e) a programme 
of construction of hospitals and other social welfare institutions, to be financed 
out of the proceeds of agreements on the transfer of blocked currencies. 

Against rural unemployment, the plan proposes that workers whom the in- 
creased use of agricultural machinery has thrown permanently out of work should 
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In the following pages an account will be given of the action 
already taken by the authorities and the other measures now 
under consideration, together with a brief description of the 
main features of the present campaign against unemployment 
in Argentina. 


THE ACTION OF THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


At the end of 1933 the Argentine Government drew up 
a general economic recovery plan which, with a few additions 
and alterations, it has since proceeded steadily to apply. In 
the course of an important debate on unemployment in the 
Chamber of Deputies on 15 June 1934, the Minister of Public 
Works emphasised that the chief plank in the Government’s 
employment programme was a determined effort to readjust 
the national economic system, the main features of which he 
briefly recalled. At the same time, however, the Minister 
pointed out that the plan also included measures deliberately 
designed to reduce unemployment, namely, the promotion 
of public works, in spite of the policy of economy followed 
in other domains, and the establishment of a National Un- 
employment Board to work out a rational scheme for the solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem, to develop employment 
possibilities and the placing of the unemployed, and to organise 
unemployment relief by co-ordinating private and _ public 
activities in this field. 

So far as public works are concerned, the particulars given 
by the Minister show that a good deal has already been done 
in this direction. At the beginning of January 1934 the 
Government drew up a programme of works providing for an 





be settled on holdings of varying sizes and supplied with the necessary seeds, 
draught animals, equipment, and building materials, the land to be furnished 
by the Government out of lands owned by the State and by the official banks, 
and property at the disposal of the Ministries of Agriculture and of War. The 
necessary funds would be found by the National Bank under the recent Agricul- 
tural Credit Act, by a 10 per cent. share in the proceeds of the income tax, and 
by a super-tax on the income from estates of more than 300 hectares. 

The proposals of the General Confederation of Labour are embodied in an 
“emergency plan” providing for: (a) the reduction of hours of work to 40 per 
week and the grant of annual holidays with pay so as to enable more workers 
to be engaged ; (6) the establishment of joint boards for each industry to fix 
minimum wages from time to time and to introduce compulsory rotation 
schemes in industries in which unemployment is especially severe ; (c) the 
strict enforcement of social legislation and in particular of the provisions 
concerning hours of work ; (d) the establishment of a system of unemployment 
insurance. 
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expenditure of nearly 129 million pesos on the part of the various 
services and autonomous administrations responsible to the 
Ministry of Public Works, 11.5 million pesos for the Ministries 
of War and the Marine, and 350,000 pesos for the Ministry 
of Agriculture, or over 140 million pesos in all, representing an 
increase of over 81 million pesos, or 136 per cent., over the expen- 
diture for the previous year. About the same time the Govern- 
ment also announced its decision to put in hand a scheme 
of road and bridge construction throughout the country at 
a cost of 133 million pesos for the years 1933-1935, exclusive 
of Federal subsidies amounting to 44 million pesos to be granted 
to the provinces for the development of provincial roads. The 
sum of 133 million pesos to be spent on the construction of 
main roads and the Federal subsidies of 44 million pesos will 
be distributed roughly as follows: wages, salaries, and local 
transport, providing employment for 70,000 persons for two 
years, 118 million pesos ; home-produced materials, not counting 
the labour employed on their production, 16.5 million pesos ; 
foreign materials, 8 million pesos; cost of railway transport, 
13 million pesos; miscellaneous expenses, service of loans, 
and profits of contracting undertakings, 21.5 million pesos. 
Moreover, the Federal subsidy to the provinces will lead to fur- 
ther expenditure by the provinces to which it is granted amount- 
ing to at least 52 million pesos, which will again create more 
possibilities of employment. It may be pointed out that schemes 
of road construction fulfil exceptionally strictly the conditions 
laid down in that part of the genera] economic recovery plan 
relating to public works. They can be carried out entirely 
with home-produced materials (with the exception of the 
foreign iron required for bridges and certain types of roads, 
which will in no case account for more than 10 per cent. of 
the total cost) and will provide employment for the largest 
possible number of workers. 

Considerable progress has already been made with the road 
programme. During the first five months of 1934 43 million 
pesos were allotted for this work, and the competent technical 
services are proceeding actively with the plans so that contracts 
for all the schemes may be placed with the least possible delay. 
The same is true of the schemes to be carried out under the 
auspices of the various services of the Ministry of Public Works. 
At 30 May 1934, 27,256 workers were employed on these schemes, 
or 7,540 more than in 1933. 
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As regards the National Unemployment Board, the creation 
of which was provided for by a Decree of 9 December 1933 
and approved by an Act of 28 August 1934, its action has 
hitherto been restricted to providing assistance for the unem- 
ployed concentrated in the zone of the port of Buenos Aires. It 
will therefore be described in the next section of the article, 
which deals with the relief of unemployment. 


Inside Parliament the unemployment problem has given 
rise to action of various kinds, chiefly on the part of the Social- 
ist Party. On this Party’s proposal a Parliamentary Committee 
on Unemployment, consisting of five members of the Chamber 
of Deputies and three Senators, was set up at the beginning 
of June 1932 and charged with the duty of drafting measures 
to remedy unemployment with the least possible delay. The 
first reeommendation made by this Committee was that a 
census of unemployment should be taken simultaneously 
throughout the territory of the Republic, a suggestion which 
led to the general census of August 1932, already mentioned. 
Again on the Committee’s recommendation, two other Acts 
were passed on 21 July 1933. The first of these granted a credit 
of 30,000 pesos to the employment exchange of the National 
Department of Labour to finance the free transfer of workers 
for whom work could be found in the interior and of manual 
workers and salaried employees who were unemployed in Buenos 
Aires and wished to return to their native provinces. About 
five hundred of the unemployed were enabled to return to 
their homes in the provinces by means of this grant. The 
second Act introduced a tax of 10 per cent. on tickets of ad- 
mission to professional football matches to provide funds for 
the construction of a large municipal sports stadium to hold 
150,000 spectators. Owing to unforeseen circumstances, this 
scheme has not yet been put in hand. On 2 August 1932 the 
Committee put through yet a third Act taxing betting profits 
on horse racing, the proceeds to go to provide meals for poor 
children in the national schools. 

In addition to the Government’s public works programme, 
Parliament has also passed several special laws with a view 
to developing employment. The most important of these were : 
(a) the Act of 12 May 1933, again recommended by the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Unemployment, authorising the 
construction in Buenos Aires of 31 police stations and 8 other 
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buildings for the police authorities, the funds to be provided 
by an issue of bonds up to a total of 11 million pesos, with 
interest covered by the saving on rents effected by having 
the police services housed in their own buildings (some 500,000 
pesos per year), the proceeds of the tax on passports.and other 
identity papers, and a percentage of the fines inflicted by the 
police ; (b) the Act of 28 July, granting credits to develop 
the activities of the national administration for the oil-fields ; 
and (c) the Act of 28 September 1933, providing for a drainage 
scheme to carry off rainwater in the district of Buenos Aires, 
to be financed by an issue of bonds up to 120 million pesos. 
For reasons connected with the loan market, however, the 
Government has not considered it advisable to proceed with 
this last issue at present. 

Lastly, an important Bill submitted by the Parliamentary 
Socialist Group on 27 June 1934 may be mentioned. In view 
of the fact that the Federal administration pays out nearly 
19 million pesos each year in rent for privately owned buildings 
in which many of the public administrative departments are 
housed, and which are usually inadequate to their needs, this 
Bill proposes to authorise the Government to issue a loan up 
to a total of 250 million pesos in annual instalments of 50 mil- 
lion pesos with a view to providing the public services with 
suitable buildings and premises. The amounts saved on rent 
would be more than enough to cover the interest on the loan. 


In the provinces, too, sporadic attempts have been made 
to develop employment by means of public work schemes, 
usually financed by loans. A scheme specially designed to 
combat unemployment was submitted for the approval of the 
Provincial Chambers in July 1934 by the Provincial Government 
of Cérdoba. This provided for the issue of an ‘*employment 
loan ”’ of 5 million pesos and the setting up of an Employment 
Board consisting of representatives of commerce and industry. 
Thanks to vigorous propaganda carried on throughout the 
province by its departmental branches and local “ employment 
cells *” this Board succeeded in placing the whole of the loan, 
which was launched as an internal loan for the Province, in 
a short space of time. As explained by the Minister of Finance 
for the Province, the Employment Board, which was inten- 
tionally allowed wide freedom of action, is a technical body 
as well as a deliberative and executive one, since the problem 
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with which it has to deal is essentially technical. It is the 
Board which is responsible for selecting the schemes. In so 
doing it must bear in mind the social nature of its task and 
the fact that although the primary purpose of the schemes 
is to combat unemployment they must also be such as to benefit 
the more needy sections of the population, so that they must 
not only provide the maximum amount of employment, but 
must also be of practical value to the middle and working 
classes. The programme of works already approved comprises 
the construction of two homes for neglected and abandoned 
children, a school of arts and crafts, 48 elementary schools 
in towns, 80 schools in rural districts, 25 medical dispensaries, 
and 10 public baths. 


The Relief of Unemployment 


Although the returns of the last census, taken on 28 Feb- 
ruary 1935, may show a substantial fall in the total volume 
of unemployment, the individual lot of most of the unemployed 
has necessarily become harder. The great majority of them 
depend for their own support and that of their dependants 
on what help they can get from other members of their family. 
In many cases the latter are inevitably finding it more and more 
difficult to continue to provide this help for their unemployed 
relatives owing to the reduction in family incomes due to the 
depression, particularly among the working classes. 

At present statutory relief or other forms of unemployment 
assistance exist only for a very minor section of Argentine labour. 
Trade union unemployment funds, which have reached a high 
pitch of development in some European countries, thanks to 
the financial support they receive from the public authorities, 
are extremely rare in Argentina. } 

The rules of some workers’ organisations do indeed provide 
for the payment of benefit in case of death, sickness, and un- 
employment. Some of them, such as the Printing Workers’ 





1 On 21 July 1932 Senator Palacios introduced a Bill to set up a “ National Un- 
employment Funds Board ”. This Board, while being allowed considerable latitude 
in. the performance of its duties, was nevertheless to pursue a planned policy 
against unemployment. Among the questions with which it was to deal was the 
possibility of encouraging, by appropriate financial support, the application of 
schemes drawn up by workers’ mutual aid or other associations for the provision 
of cash relief for their unemployed members. and of setting up, in undertakings 
employing more than 200 workers, unemployment funds financed by voluntary 
contributions from employers and workers. This Bill did not come up for debate 
within the time-limit prescribed by the Parliamentary rules of procedure and was 
therefore dropped. 
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Union, have recently amended their rules to make more gen- 
erous provision in this respect. The very small contributions 
which are all that the organisations can demand of their 
workers under present circumstances are, however, barely suf- 
ficient to provide benefits on death or in case of sickness. Only 
afew of the more prosperous organisations can manage to provide 
regular relief for their unemployed members, sometimes at the 
cost of considerable sacrifices. For instance, the Union of Cooks 
and Pastrycooks of Buenos Aires, which covers the kitchen 
staff of the first-class hotels and restaurants, pays a regular 
allowance of 60 pesos per month to unemployed members of 
the Union (in December 1934, 120 out of a total membership 
of 620). The money is provided by the employed members, 
each of whom gives up his wages for one, two, or three working 
days per month according to the number of unemployed 
requiring relief. Certain other trade organisations, such as 
the Federation of Mercantile Marine Officers, have persuaded 
the employers to agree to a system of employment by rotation. 
But as this applies only to the lower ranks, the Federation 
has instituted an unemployment relief fund for captains, engine- 
room officers, and pursers, who are not covered by the scheme, 
the fund being financed by high contributions, varying be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent. of monthly salaries, from the employed 
members of the Federation belonging to these three categories. 
The Federation of Maritime Workers, which has sections for 
seamen and petty officers, stokers, trimmers, and greasers, 
masters and mechanics of motor boats, and cooks and cabin 
staff, has introduced a system of employment by rotation, 
under which workers in employment give up their jobs for 
about a month at a time every three, four, or five months 
to unemployed members of the Federation. Here again the 
higher ratings (masters, chief engineers, and head cooks) are 
excluded from the scheme. The system has been accepted by 
all sea and river transport and fishing undertakings, with the 
exception of the largest steamship company. 

Unemployment among railway employees has been prevented 
by an arrangement made in 1981 between the two railway- 
men’s organisations and seven railways companies, at a time 
when it seemed probable that extensive dismissals would have 
to be made owing to the falling off in traffic and the introduction 
of certain administrative reforms. Under this arrangement, 
which the Government, in pursuance of its powers under the 
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Railways Act, has made compulsory for all the railway com- 
panies, a system of employment by rotation is applied, in par- 
ticular for the workshop, locomotive, and permanent way staff, 
combined with a system of annual holidays, varying in length, 
for the different categories of workers, between seven and 
fifteen days. For the categories not covered by the rotation 
scheme the staff has agreed to a temporary reduction in wage 
rates provided that no dismissals are made. 

The Federation of Telephone Workers and Employees set 
up in 1931 a special fund for assistance in case of sickness, 
accident, death, or loss of employment, which was to provide 
a monthly allowance of from 40 pesos for unmarried men to 
60 pesos for married men with dependants. For these various 
purposes the Fund paid out a total of 21,715 pesos during the 
first eighteen months of its existence. In November 1934, 
however, owing to the extensive dismissals resulting from the 
introduction of the automatic system, the fund was obliged 
to amend its rules and restrict its assistance in case of unemploy- 
ment to a lump sum of 100 pesos. The statistics of members 
contributing to the Pension Fund for workers and employees 
of public service undertakings show in fact that the number 
of persons employed in the telephone service fell from 11,753 
to 8,995 between 1930 and March 1934. In the city of Buenos 
Aires alone there was a decrease of about 2,000, although 
according to the Federation’s figures the number of telephone 
subscribers rose steadily by 8 or 9 per cent. each year. 


These are the first attempts, all springing from trade union 
sources, to provide the unemployed with regular relief. For 
some little time past, lump sum indemnities on loss of employ- 
ment have been granted to two categories of workers. These 
cannot be regarded as unemployment benefit in the strict 
sense, since they are fixed without reference to the probable 
duration of unemployment, but their purpose is nevertheless 
to provide some relief for workers who lose their employment. 
Under a Decree issued at the beginning of 1933 an indemnity 
equal to one month’s salary is granted to Federal civil servants 
dismissed after not less than four years’ service. Similarly, 
an Act concerning commercial employees, which came into force 
on 21 September 1934, extended the period of notice to one 
month for employees with less than five years’ service, and two 
months from the last date of the month in which notice is 
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given for those with over five years’ service. The Act further 
provides that while under notice the employee shall be allowed 
two hours a day, taken out of ordinary working hours without 
any reduction of his monthly salary or daily wage, commission, 
or other form of payment, for the purpose of seeking fresh em- 
ployment. It also gives the employee the right, for each year 
of service, to an indemnity equal to half his monthly remuner- 
ation, calculated on the basis of his average earnings for the 
past five years, or for the total period of his employment 
where this is less than five years. In no case may the 
indemnity be less than one month’s wages or salary, or more 
than 500 pesos for each year of service. ' 


1 To complete this account it may be mentioned that in certain occupations 
for which pension funds have been set up, the worker is entitled on losing his 
employment to payment of a lump sum, or sometimes, if he has been employed 
for 15 or 20 years, to a regular pension. As there is in Argentina no general social 
insurance scheme with a central financial administration, but only a few auton- 
omous funds for certain occupational branches, an insured person who loses 
his employment automatically ceases to be covered by the insurance scheme unless 
he subsequently enters another occupation which also has a pension fund. This 
occurs so seldom, however, that no provision is made for the transfer of acquired 
rights between different funds. Hence the rules of the funds provide for the return 
of the contributions paid “if the employee is dismissed because his services are 
no longer required, either for reasons of economy, or because the undertaking 
by which he was employed closes down”. In the case of a worker who loses his 
employment, therefore, the contributions paid towards a retiring pension become 
a sort of compulsory deduction from wages for the contingency of unemployment. 
The provision just mentioned, which relates to banking employees, applies to 
employees with less than 15 years’ service ; those who lose their employment 
after 15 years’ service are entitled to the payment of a regular pension at the 
rate of 2 per cent. of the ordinary retiring pension for each year of service. This 
scheme covers the staffs of all the private banks in the country. Similar payments 
in the event of loss of employment are guaranteed to the staff of private under- 
takings for the following public services : tramways, telephones, telegraphs, gas, elec- 
tricity, and wireless telegraphy. Employees with less than 10 years’ service are 
entitled to 5 per cent. of the total amount they have received as wages or salary, 
plus interest ; those with more than 10 and less than 20 years’ service to one month's 
wages or salary for each year of service ; and those with over 20 years’ service to 
a pension at the rate of 3 per cent. of the ordinary retiring pension for each year 
of service. At present this scheme covers the staff of private undertakings carrying 
on public utility services in the city of Buenos Aires and the Federal territories, 
and to the staff of similar undertakings in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Cordoba 
and Santa Fé, which have passed legislation extending the Federal legislation 
to their respective territories. Railway workers, for whom there is also an auton- 
omous pension fund, may also claim repayment of their contributions to the 
fund in the event of dismissal on economic grounds or because their services are 
no longer required. Officials in the public administration have the same right 
provided they have completed at least 10 years’ service. 

Thus, although in the case of these few groups for which pension funds exist 
there is a kind of reserve for the contingency of unemployment, it must not be 
forgotten that the members of these funds who claim repayment of their contri- 
butions on losing their employment forfeit thereby any rights they may have 
acquired to a pension. In order to recover these rights they must pay back the 
amount withdrawn in a single lump sum. Hence they will only decide on with- 
drawal in case of extreme necessity, or when they have lost all hope of finding 
work again in the same occupation. 
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It must be noted, however, that these dismissal indemnities 
are payable only to commercial employees and to Federal civil 
servants. Moreover, the lump sums of which they consist are 
quite inadequate to tide over a long period of unemployment. 
No exact data are available as to the average duration of unem- 
ployment, but it appears from the 1932 census that 263,835 of 
the unemployed, out of a total of 333,997, had been unemployed 
for at least eight months. This is a very high proportion and 
it is obvious that if these unemployed workers have no savings 
or income from other sources (and on this point too information 
is lacking), the burden of supporting them and their dependants 
must place a heavy strain on family ties, apart from the fact 
that many of the unemployed have no relations to whom they 
can turn for help. ? 

There are thus two types of unemployed in Argentina at 
present : on the one hand those who have kept their status 
in society and are supported out of the family resources or 
by the assistance of friends, and on the other those with no 
means Of livelihood who no longer know where to turn for help 
to keep their heads above water. To the latter, who have 
gradually drifted away from all their connections and have 
come to look upon their past as another existence with which 
they have severed every tie, the world turns a strange and hos- 
tile face, and many of them have obeyed a natural instinct in 
gathering together in the camps which have sprung up spon- 
taneously on the outskirts of the larger cities.? The largest of 





1 To meet this situation the Bill concerning social relief and welfare submitted 
to Congress by the Government in August 1934 contains a special chapter dealing 
with the relief of the unemployed. This proposes that whenever unemployment 
rises above the proportion normally recorded in the country the Government 
shall set up an Unemployment Board under the chairmanship of the head of the 
Nationa! Labour Department and consisting of representatives of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture. If unemployment were confined to a single branch, 
the Board would consist solely of representatives of that branch. When the Board 
is formed it would have to set up local committees in all districts in which they 
appeared to be necessary, to serve as information centres and executive agencies 
for the central Board. One of the tasks of the Board, so long as no special legisla- 
tion is passed to provide for unemployment benefit or relief, would be to supply 
the unemployed (i.e. manual workers and salaried employees who are out of work 
and without means, and capable of working but unable to find employment) 
with free tickets to districts where labour is required and to give cash relief to 
destitute individuals or families. The Board would also have power to undet- 
take the expenditure necessary for the proper organisation of the camps for the 
unemployed which are tending to spring up spontaneously both in the towns 
and in the country. The Government would place at its disposal any sums required, 
to be provided out of the social assistance fund to be set up under the same Act. 


2 Most of the unemployed in these camps are foreigners. In November 1934» 
out of a group of 1,625 unemployed workers classified according to nationality, 
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these camps are those of the new port at Buenos Aires, at Ro- 
sario, at Mar del Plata, and at San Nicolas. 1 These unemployed 
workers of the cities, together with the still larger number to 
be found scattered throughout the country districts, are esti- 
mated to number several tens of thousands in all. 

This situation could not be ignored by the public authorities. 
In order to assist the unemployed workers in the district of 
the port of Buenos Aires, the Government set up, in 19382, a 
Relief Committee under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Agriculture, and consisting of representatives of the various 
ministries and of the municipality of Buenos Aires. During 
the two years of its existence this Committee provided shelter 
(in a disused warehouse belonging to the customs authorities) 
and food for some 2,000 unemployed, out of the total of some 
5,000 in the whole camp, at the very small total cost of 70,000 
pesos, the food having consisted mainly of offal, tripe, etc., 
provided free of charge by the slaughter-houses, while camp 
beds were lent by the Ministry of War. It is significant of the 
psychological and material conditions with which the Com- 
mittee had to contend that the beds available were never 
fully occupied and that a great many of the unemployed pre- 
ferred to continue to live in their ramshackle shelters, firmly 
opposing all proposals to demolish them, and to find their 
own livelihood, usually by begging in the streets. 

Under an Act of 28 August 1934 the original Relief Com- 
mittee was replaced by a National Unemployment Board, 
consisting of ten members, four of whom were appointed by 
the Government and six by various organisations. Its function 
was “to draw up a rational scheme to combat unemployment, 
organise and develop possibilities of work for the unemployed, 
either in their own districts or by transferring them to districts 
where work is available, and lastly, to provide relief for the 
unemployed, co-ordinating its activities in this domain with 
those of private individuals or societies.”” The Board’s activi- 
ties are to be extended gradually to cover all parts of the 
country and it has power to ask the help of the provincial 
Governments for this purpose. * 





324 were Argentines, 69 nationals of other South American countries, 572 workers 
of Eastern European origin, 287 Italians, 272 Spaniards, and the rest were divided 
among 17 other nationalities. 

1 Cf. La Razén, 22 Nov. 1934. 

2 The provinces of Buenos Aires, Mendoza, and Santa Fé have recently set 
up committees to collaborate with the National Board. 
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Unfortunately, in the absence of suitable bodies to collab- 
orate with the National Unemployment Board in the interior 
of the country, the activities of the Board, which have, more- 
over, been hampered by various circumstances, have hitherto 
been confined, like those of the previous committee, to caring 
for the unemployed workers concentrated in the port area 
of Buenos Aires. In this area the Board is now trying to do 
away with the slums and to induce the unemployed to live 
in the collective dwellings that have been fitted up for the 
purpose. In order to dissuade them from begging it also proposes 
to improve the quality of the food provided, so far as its re- 
sources allow, and to provide them with clothes. Having 
observed that many of the unemployed have become com- 
pletely demoralised by their long spell of idleness and by the 
kind of life they have led in the camps, and that most of them 
are either quite unfitted for any trade or have more or less 
forgotten any trade? they had, the Board came to the con- 
clusion that it was not enough merely to provide the unem- 
ployed with maintenance, but that efforts should also be made 
to give them some occupation, at least for a few hours each 
day. It has therefore decided to build a large shed to contain 
a number of workshops, and it is hoped by this means to re- 
accustom at least some of the unemployed to a regular life, 
while at the same time teaching them a useful trade.* The 
Board is also considering a scheme to settle some of the un- 
employed on land suitable for market gardening. It does 
not, of course, neglect any opportunity of placing the unem- 
ployed in ordinary work and recently found employment 
for a group of 150 men in work on the construction of a rail- 
way line in the Chaco. 





1 It may be pointed out here that the unwillingness to work shown by many 
of the unemployed in the Buenos Aires camp is partly explained by the collapse 
of wage rates due to the glut of labour, particularly in unskilled trades in which 
labour is easily interchangeable. There are no official wage statistics, but the 
fall in wage rates can be judged by the wages offered by commercial employment 
agencies. 

2 In its work in this field the Board hopes to benefit by the experience of the 
social workers of the Salvation Army, which has set up in Buenos Aires and Rosario 
respectively two industrial hostels which are models of their kind. The Buenos 
Aires hostel houses and boards, under sanitary conditions which leave nothing 
to be desired, about a hundred unemployed workers, most of whom were in a 
state of utter demoralisation when taken in. This hostel is self-supporting. Cast- 
off articles of all kinds, collected daily by lorries, are repaired and renovated and 
sold in a shop attached to the hostel at prices within the means of the poorest. 
The major part of the work, however, consists of sorting and pressing old paper 
provided by several big commercial houses and subsequently sold to the mills, 
over fifty persons being occupied in this way. 
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For the past few months the Board has had the assistance 
of a private social welfare committee set up under the auspices 
of the Argentine Social Museum. Out of the proceeds of the 
sale of an issue of unemployment stamps authorised up to a 
total amount of 50,000 pesos, and of gifts and contributions 
from individuals, it has organised levelling and draining oper- 
ations in the area of a second unemployment camp near the 
city of Buenos Aires, and the construction of ten groups of 
hutments to replace the present hovels. The men housed in 
these hutments are partly employed on regular work and 
receive in addition to board and lodging a daily cash allowance 
of one peso. Some of them who have found odd jobs of extra 
work in town are employed by the Board for two days a week, 
on which they receive free meals, while those who continue 
to live in their hovels are obliged to work one day a week, 
free meals being provided on that day. 


THE NEED FOR ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


While it is now admitted on all hands that an unemploy- 
ment problem does exist, and any differences of opinion bear 
solely on the question of its gravity and the best means of 
solving it, it is none the less true that the unemployment crisis 
has taken unawares not only the public authorities but also 
the various institutions or organisations which have been 
called upon to deal with it. It was in fact difficult to cope 
with such an evil without an adequate knowledge of its real 
extent and its essential characteristics. The Parliamentary 
Committee set up in 1932 was quick to grasp this fact and its 
first recommendation, as noted above, was that a general 
census of unemployment should be taken throughout the 
country. This census was necessarily experimental and could 
give only a general preliminary notion of the volume of unem- 
ployment and the number of unemployed in the several 
occupational categories. The regular census which in pursuance 
of the Act of 30 September 1934 is in future to be taken every 
six months will doubtless throw interesting light on the general 
trend of unemployment and its seasonal fluctuations. But 
these general censuses based on declarations of the persons 
concerned cannot take the place of the objective, detailed, 
and regular statistics furnished in other countries by the 
national systems of public employment exchanges, which are 
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also an essential condition for the application of the various 
measures to remedy unemployment or at least for the effective 
and systematic application of such measures. In this domain, 
however, Argentina is still very backward. There is indeed 
an Act, now over twenty years old (No. 9148 of 25 September 
1913), which provides for the setting up of a whole network 
of free public employment exchanges under the National 
Department of Labour, to comprise two exchanges in the 
capital of the Republic, one in Bahia Blanca, one in Rosario, 
one in the capital of each of the 14 Provinces, and one in the 
chief town of each of the National Territories. The Act also 
provides that the National Department of Labour shall put 
itself in communication with the municipal and provincial 
public employment exchanges with a view to co-ordinating 
their activities with those of the national exchanges. 4 

If this Act had been progressively applied, it would have 
resulted in the gradual setting up of a complete network of 
public employment exchanges throughout the country. Actually, 
however, only a single exchange was created, in Buenos Aires, 
and even this, though it has been in existence for some twenty 
years and is under the direction of a most capable expert, 
has operated only on a very limited scale. Not more than 
about 15,000 workers a year—a very small proportion of the 
whole labour turnover in Buenos Aires—are placed in employ- 
ment by it, and even these are mainly unskilled workers such 
as labourers and domestic servants. Its work has been hampered 
in particular by the fact that for lack of adequate funds it 
has been unable to organise the special branches for different 
trades which have been a powerful factor in increasing the 
efficiency and enlarging the field of action of the public em- 
ployment exchanges in other countries. ? 





1 On 24 October 1934 Parliament passed two Acts amending the national 
Jegislation concerning placing so as to bring it into harmony with the International 
Labour Convention of 1919 concerning unemployment and that of 1920 concerning 
the placing of seamen, both of which have been ratified by Argentina. Under 
these Acts the National Department of Labour is no longer merely invited to 
put itself in communication with the provincial and municipal exchanges but is 
specifically required to take measures to co-ordinate, on the basis of a general 
plan, the operations of all free employment agencies, public or private, whether 
governed by national, provincial, or municipal authorities. Further, special 
branches for the placing of deck officers, engine-room officers, and other members 
of ships’ crews, with the collaboration of the parties concerned, are to be attached 
to the national exchanges operating in ports (amendment to Act No. 9148). Em- 
ployment agencies for seamen run for profit are prohibited throughout the territory 
of the Republic (amendment to Act No. 9661 of 28 August 1915 concerning fee- 
charging employment agencies). 

2 A few months ago a special section for the placing of bakers’ assistants was 
set up in the Buenos Aires employment exchange in pursuance of an Act of 15 
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Some of the Provinces have also passed laws or issued 
decrees to set up public employment exchanges, as a rule in 
conjunction with the creation of a provincial Department of 
Labour ', but in most cases no practical effect has been given 
to these enactments. In the Province of Santa Fé there are 
two public employment exchanges operating regularly under 
the provincial Department of Labour, one at Rosario and the 
other at Santa Fé, but they are very short of funds and in 1934 
filled an average of only about 200 posts a month, mostly with 
unskilled workers. 

For many years this lack of adequate placing organisation 
was not seriously felt in Argentina, particularly by the em- 
ployers, as it would no doubt have been in other countries. 
When the Federal Act of 1913 was passed the economic structure 
of the country was comparatively simple. The major industrial 
and commercial undertakings were practically all concentrated 
in Buenos Aires, which as the landing port for immigrants 
formed a vast reservoir of labour. For the most part under- 
takings operating in the interior of the country had offices at 
Buenos Aires, or at least agents who could engage the necessary 
labour on their behalf. Hence the supply of and demand for 
labour were, if not actually co-ordinated, at least concentrated 
in a limited. geographical area. In spite of this, however, the 
absence of placing agencies capable of fitting the employers’ 
needs and the available labour supply to one another was not 
without its drawbacks. Even within the great labour clearing- 
house of Buenos Aires, supply and demand were not always 
ideally balanced, but were merely adjusted haphazard according 
to chance demands for employment, personal applications, 
or newspaper advertisements. It is true that there was still 
very little differentiation in economic activities, so that as a 
rule labour which was only roughly suitable could be made 
to do. But where specially skilled workers were required the 
employer was obliged to engage them on trial, a practice which 


February 1934, with the object of securing four or five days’ work a month for 
unemployed members of this trade through a system of rotation under which 
the workers in employment give up one day’s work a month to those registered 
as unemployed with this section of the exchange. So far this has been the sole 
extent of the work of this section, as the master bakers generally use the exchange 
only for the purposes of this rotation system, which is compulsory, and not for 
ordinary engagements. 

1 This has been done in the following Provinces : Tucuman, Act of 29 July 
1913, and Decree of 27 February 1918 for its application ; Cérdoba, Decree of 
15 September 1914 and Act of 31 July 1928, amended by an Act of 23 June 1933 ; 
Salta, Act of 13 June 1921 ; Buenos Aires, Decree of 9 January 1924; San Luis, 
Act of 6 August 1929 ; Santa Fé, Act of 15 June 1927 and Decree of 7 May 1928. 
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led to a useless and avoidable extra turnover of labour.’ The 
difficulties due to this lack of co-ordination were more keenly 
felt by agriculturists, particularly at the harvest season. 
Until quite recent times, while the country districts were not 
yet saturated with labour, hardly a year went by without 
complaints of the difficulty of recruiting workers in certain 
districts, while there was an excess of labour in others.2 But 
it was the workers who suffered most severely from the lack 
of adequate placing services, and especially those who, after 
finding jobs in the interior of the country, subsequently became 
unemployed. Nine times out of ten these workers were obliged 
to return to Buenos Aires, the g:eat clearing-house for labour, 
at their own expense, only to leave again shortly afterwards, 
in many cases perhaps to take up employment in the very 
district from which they had just come. 

For some time past, however, Argentina has ceased to be 
merely the hinterland of a great city and Buenos Aires is no 
longer the sole centre of industrial production, which is steadily 
becoming more and more diversified. Large industrial centres 
are now developing in all parts of the country. The absence 
of suitable bodies to co-ordinate the labour supply and demand 
is threatening to impede the steady march of national produc- 
tion besides leading to a waste of human energies, especially 





1 Although there are no statistics to show the relative stability of employment 
in Argentina, the labour turnover appears to be very high. This is undoubtedly 
due to the imperfect adjustment of supply and demand resulting from an unco- 
ordinated labour market. Transfers from one trade to another, which are extremely 
frequent in Argentina, may also be ascribed very largely to the same lack of co- 
ordination, and in so far as this is the case they represent an obvious waste of 
labour from which not only the workers but also production itself must suffer. 
Some figures taken from an annual report of the free placing service run by the 
mutual aid association of a foreign colony are significant in this respect. Whereas 
in most occupational groups the number of posts filled fell far short of the appli- 
cations for work received, in a few others the posts filled greatly exceeded the 
applications. Thus, 344 persons were placed in employment as masons although 
only 183 masons applied for work, 530 as joiners (895 applicants), 244 as house 
painters (129 applicants), 241 as carpenters (132 applicants), 1,488 as labourers 
(564 applicants) and 182 as domestic servants (56 applicants). These figures 
represent changes of occupation which would probably have been very largely 
avoidable with better co-ordination of the labour market. 

It may be noted here thaf some of the foreign colonies, in particular the Ger- 
man, Italian, and Jewish colonies, have organised free placing services which 
are used not only by immigrants but by all nationals of these countries. The most 
important of these seems to be that of the German colony, which in some years 
has filled as many as 5,000 posts in a very wide variety of occupations. 

2 As recently as 1934 it was stated in the Press that in spite of the unemploy- 
ment present in the country as a whole, part of the cotton crop in the National 
Territory of the Chaco had been lost because of the shortage of labour in that 
part of the country. 
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as the qualifications required and offered are steadily becoming 
more diversified. 

Certain other evils resulting from the lack of adequate 
organisation of the labour market have also been thrown 
into high relief by the unemployment crisis. Foremost among 
these is the exploitation of the unemployed by unscrupulous 
middlemen. The various forms that this exploitation takes 
are the same as in all other countries where profit-making 
employment agencies are not either prohibited by law or 
subject to really effective official supervision, and need not 
be described here. It is true that under an Act of 28 August 
1915 official permission is required to set up a fee-charging 
employment agency and such agencies are subject to super- 
vision by the National Department of Labour, but this Act 
applies only to the Federal capital and to the National Terri- 
tories. Meagre as are the powers of supervision it confers, 
during the past few years it has made possible the abolition 
of 28 out of 35 agencies which had obtained permission to 
operate in the city of Buenos Aires and were convicted of 
abuses. Unfortunately, in the absence of uniform legislation 
for the whole Republic, the majority of these agencies have 
been able to continue in business by the simple expedient of 
transferring their premises to Avellaneda, which geographically 
forms part of the city of Buenos Aires but belongs for adminis- 
trative purposes to the Province of the same name, in which 
fee-charging employment exchanges are not subject to regu- 
lation. Some of the Provinces have also passed legislation 
to regulate placing agencies run for profit, but as a rule there 
is no effective control over these agencies, which seem in any 
case to be few in number, for lack of any suitable authorities 
capable of exercising regular supervision. It may be mentioned 
in passing that the activities of employment agencies carried 
on for profit are confined to a few categories of more or less 
unskilled workers, in particular labourers and domestic servants, 
and that only rarely and in exceptional cases do they deal with 
skilled workers. Still more difficult to control are the activ- 
ities of the “ influential middlemen” who by threatening to 
have the workers turned out of their employment succeed 
in extorting large commissions from them, and even in some 
cases a regular percentage of their wages. Only a short time 
ago a report of the head of the Fines Office of the municipality 
of Buenos Aires gave a description of the devices used by 
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recruiting agents for public works, often acting as stalking 
horses for the contractors themselves, to swindle the workers 
out of part of the wages fixed in the specifications by threatening 
them with the loss of their jobs. The only way to prevent 
abuses of this kind would seem to be to make it compulsory 
for all workers employed on public works, whether carried out 
by the authorities themselves or by contractors, to be recruited 
through the employment exchanges. This is in fact prescribed 
by the Act of 12 May 1933, referred to earlier in this article, 
authorising the execution of an important programme of 
construction of buildings for the use of the police services in 
the district of Buenos Aires. 

It has already been seen that in 1934 the Argentine Govern- 
ment launched a public works policy specifically intended to 
combat unemployment. This policy, which is a new departure 
in that country, will doubtless be a considerable factor in 
promoting a general business recovery. But regarded from the 
standpoint of its social effects it is necessarily incomplete 
and cannot bear its full fruits unless the employment so created 
is systematically distributed—of course with due regard for 
the physical and technical qualities required—among those 
of the unemployed who have no other means of support and 
are most urgently in need of work, either because they have 
been out of work for a long time or because they have depen- 
dants to support. This classification of the unemployed by 
need can be made without difficulty in the card indexes of the 
public employment exchanges, and it is in fact only by the 
exchanges that it can be objectively made. For the general 
purposes of such a policy, too, an official employment service 
with a detailed and up-to-date knowledge of the labour market 
is essential for efficiency in the selection of schemes and the 
decision as to the time and place of their execution. 

It has also been seen how the absence of any institutions 
properly equipped for the purpose has led to difficulties in 
organising schemes for the relief of the destitute unemployed 
and delay in putting them into effect. While the awarding 
and payment of unemployment relief might conceivably be 
entrusted to bodies other than the public employment exchanges, 
such bodies would hardly be able to do their work efficiently 
without the assistance of the placing services to verify the fact 
of unemployment, ascertain the financial circumstances of the 
unemployed, and test their willingness to work, this last being 
one of the conditions for the grant of relief. 
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A further point is that the question of vocational guidance 
for young people is becoming an increasingly urgent, not to 
say disquieting, problem in Argentina, for it is fully realised 
that any useful action in this field presupposes a more thorough 
knowledge of the structure and future movements of the labour 
market than is obtainable at present. A few years ago the 
Government set up a Vocational Guidance Institute.! So far, 
the work of this Institute has necessarily been confined to 
testing the physical and mental abilities of the young people 
who have applied to it for advice ; that is to say, to a single 
branch of vocational guidance, which, if it is to fulfil its purpose 
adequately, must take account not only of the individual 
aptitudes and personal preferences of the applicants, but also 
of the state of the labour market and the prospects in its various 
branches, so that the fairest possible balance may be struck 
between consideration for the individual aptitudes of young 
workers and the need to provide them with an assured future 
eareer. Thus vocational guidance is helpless without close co- 
operation from the public employment exchanges. Exactly 
the same applies to the vocational retraining of unemployed 
workers and the transfer to other trades of those who have no 
prospect of re-employment in their old trade, or may at least 
have a better chance of work in another. 

Lastly, the ignorance of the real state of the labour market 
which still prevails in Argentina has been responsible for the 
country’s failure to adopt a scientific immigration policy. The 
only steps taken have been of a very general kind, aiming at 
checking the total influx of immigrants and notoriously liable 
to cut both ways. In 1931, for instance, a heavy consular visa 
fee was introduced, which was somewhat mitigated in 1933 
when exemptions were allowed for immigrants joining their 
families and for those who could furnish evidence of a definite 
promise of employment in agriculture. While it is generally 
hoped that ultimately a time will come when economic condi- 
tions will again allow of the revival of immigration on a large 
scale, it is also recognised that “a line of immigration policy 
must be planned in advance... so that immigrants may be 
selected and guided in accordance with the requirements of 
different regions and with the diverse potentialities of national 
production. This does not at all imply a policy of closed doors. 
On the contrary, the greatest misfortune which could happen 








? At present this Institute is attached to the Argentine Social Museum. 
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to Argentina to-day would be for its population to be stabilised 
at its present level and to rely for its growth on natural increase 
alone. The time has perhaps come to lay down a clear immi- 
gration policy which will not only meet the needs of the hour 
but also anticipate those of the future.”! A planned immigra- 
tion policy of this kind clearly presupposes an organised labour 
market. 

A Bill concerning the organisation of placing adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies in July 1934 and now before the 
Senate thus comes at a timely moment. The organisation of 
the labour market obviously cannot be brought about by a 
stroke of the legislator’s pen and this enactment can only 
provide the legal groundwork on which the necessary adminis- 
trative machinery can be reared by slow degrees. A comparison 
of this new Bill with the legislation on placing now in force 
shows, besides a number of minor reforms, two new features 
which are likely to lead to rapid improvement. In the first 
place, the Bill has dropped the idea of a network of employment 
exchanges arbitrarily planned in advance, which would tend 
to degenerate into a mere complex of administrative machinery, 
in favour of a system which directly meets actual needs by 
providing subsidies of up to 50 per cent. of administrative 
expenses to encourage the creation of public employment ex- 
changes, to be set up either by the provincial or municipal 
authorities, by employers and workers jointly, or by workers’ 
organisations alone. Public employment exchanges under the 
direct authority of the National Exchange will be set up only 
in the provincial capitals and in municipalities where they are 
clearly necessary and where the local authorities have failed 
to set up their own exchanges on being invited to do so by the 
National Exchange. Wherever possible, these exchanges are 
to be organised on a joint basis. 

Secondly, the Bill as adopted by the Chamber of Deputies 
prohibits employment agencies carried on for profit throughout 
the country. Section 9 provides that “ the placing of workers 
with a view to profit and the exaction of any kind of payment 
from workers as a condition for procuring them employment, 
or on account of expenses incurred in placing them, shall be 
prohibited throughout the territory of the Republic.’’ Fee- 
charging agencies in the Federal capital and National Terri- 





1 Memoria del Ministero de Agricultura, 1933, p. 286. 
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tories would be required to cease their operations within six 
months and those in the Provinces within a year of the date 
on which the Act comes into force. Only placing institutions 
which are unable to exist without charging for their services 
would be allowed to impose fees, and then only on the employers ; 
they must secure the express permission of the National De- 
partment of Labour, and observe the general rules laid down 
by the Act to regulate placing and submit regular reports on their 
activities to the National Department of Labour in the forms 
prescribed by the Department. This last exception, which did 
not appear in the original draft, was explained by the Member 
introducing the Bill as intended to apply only to the adminis- 
trative expenses of certain non-profit-making private employ- 
ment agencies which could not be financed by any other means. 
If this clause and its interpretation are approved by the Senate, 
Argentina will be in a position to ratify the International 
Convention of 1933 concerning fee-charging employment 
agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


The sole aim of the present article has been to show what 
form the unemployment problem has taken in Argentina and 
what official measures have already been adopted or are now 
contemplated by the public authorities with a view to remedy- 
ing the situation. As regards unemployment itself, after a 
review of the very fragmentary data available it has only been 
possible to suggest certain features of the labour market which 
the absence of all organisation has hitherto left in obscurity, 
but which urgently call for study if unemployment in Argentina 
is to be cured by national remedies, that is to say, remedies 
based on the special conditions of the Argentine labour market 
and the possibilities afforded by the social and economic forces 
of the country. 

Most of the measures or schemes surveyed in the foregoing 
pages tend nevertheless to fulfil what may be regarded as the 
two primary conditions of any campaign against unemploy- 
ment : the organisation of the labour market and the provision 
of relief for workers whom the depression has robbed of their 
livelihood. It is also worth pointing out that these measures 
and schemes are tending more and more to follow the principles 
embodied in the Draft Conventions concerning unemployment 
hitherto adopted by the International Labour Conference, the 
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earliest of which have already been ratified by Argentina. These 
international regulations contain a sufficiently varied and flexible 
choice of formulae to serve as a reliable guide to every State 
Member in formulating legislation suited to the special condi- 
tions obtaining in its own territory. With the help of the ad- 
ministrative experience of these various systems built up in 
different countries, as described and analysed in various publi- 
cations of the International Labour Office, countries such as 
Argentina that have been caught unprepared by a problem 
which is new to their experience will be able to carry out the 
preliminary work of organisation without delay. By so doing 
they will take a notable step towards the solution of the urgent 
problem of combating unemployment, while at the same time 
making a permanent contribution to the organisation of the 
human element in their national economy, an aim which under 
the pressure of other and seemingly more urgent constructive 
tasks has hitherto been sadly neglected in most of the new 
countries. 




















Unemployment among Young People 
in Australia 


by 


G. R. GILEs 
Vocational Guidance Officer, Education Department, Victoria 


In view of the discussion by the Nineteenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference in June of the question of 
unemployment among young persons, the International Labour 
Review has already published articles dealing with the question 
as it afjects Great Britain and Poland, and with the general 
principles of the draft Recommendation prepared by the Office 
for consideration by the Conference.1 In continuation of the 
series the Office is glad to be able to offer an article on Australian 
conditions by a competent Australian contributor. As a result 
of the Federal structure of the country, the independence of the 
States in many respects (the Education and Labour Departments, 
for instance, are State activities only), and the differences between 
the States in the density and distribution of the population, in 
the nature of the principal industries, and in the prescripiions 
of industrial legislation, each State has its own methods of dealing 
with the problem. While there are many common elements, there 
are great differences in detail, in particular in the methods of 
reabsorbing young persons into employment. After a general 
survey of the nature and extent of the problem throughout the 
country, the article therefore considers the various States separately, 
and describes the various schemes adopted by each of them to 
deal with unemployed youth. 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


N COMMON with the rest of the world, Australia has been 
passing through a financial crisis during the past four years. 
Many have been the evil effects of this depression period, but 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, pp. 166-189 : 
“ Unemployment of Young People in Great Britain ”, by D. Christie Tarr ; No. 4, 
April 1935, pp. 512-538 : “ Productive Occupation for Unemployed Young Workers 
in Poland”, by Jan Rosner ; No. 5, May 1935, pp. 649-669 : “ Unemployment 
among Yoing People”, by Henri Fuss. 
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out of the evil has come some good, in that, as never before, 
the responsibility of the nation as a whole to its unemployed 
has been realised. This responsibility towards the younger 
portion of the community has been marked, in most States, by 
a greater willingness on the part of the leaders to appreciate 
the problems and difficulties of unemployed youth. Three groups 
of these unfortunates have been found : 

(1) Those who were in employment at the onset of the de- 
pression, and who have since lost their posts ; 

(2) Those who had left school before the commencement of 
the downward trend in business, and who had not been able 
to find employment since leaving school (this group in all States 
was very small in numbers) ; 

(3) Those who reached the school-leaving age during the 
depression period, and who have not been able to secure remuner- 
ative employment since leaving school (data concerning this 
group are given later). 

The severity of the problem has fortunately been minimised 
by the reduction in the numbers of children reaching the age 
of employment during the depression years. The post-war 
“bulge” in the birth rate has not yet been felt to any great 
extent, and when it does it will correspond, as far as can be 
seen, with years of returning prosperity. Table I shows the 
births for Australia during the years for which the school 
leavers would come to employment in the depression period. 
The normal age of leaving school for employment ranges between 
14 and 18, though most enter the labour market between the 
14th and 16th birthdays. 


TABLE I. BIRTHS IN AUSTRALIA, 1914-1921 1 




















Year Male births Female births Years for mee employ- 
1914 70,604 67,379 1928-1932 

1915 69,049 65,822 1929-1933 

1916 67,505 63,921 1930-1934 

1917 66,883 63,082 1931-1935 

1918 64,458 61,281 1932-1936 

1919 62,931 59,359 1933-1937 

1920 70,256 66,150 1934-1938 | 
1921 70,039 66,159 1935-1939 | 








1 Compiled from tables published in the Commonwealth Year-Book for various years. 
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The numbers leaving school for occupations does not quite 
correspond with the expected normal annual output, for during 
1981—the earliest year of the depression—many boys and 
girls were kept at school in the hope that “things would im- 
prove’. Consequently a drop in the number of pupils aged 
14 seeking work during 1931 led to a further increase in the 
number seeking work in 1932 and later years. The position 
in New South Wales, the most populous State of the Common- 
wealth, during these years is shown in table II, which gives the 
annual numbers of pupils leaving school for occupations. This 
table may be taken as typical of the position thoughout Aus- 
tralia. 


TABLE II. PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL FOR OCCUPATIONS IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 1930-19331! 








| 
Classification 1930 1931 1932 1933 
| 





Primary school boys: Left for occupations | 9,351 9,540 | 10,856 | 9,991 
Number aged 14 6,504 6,161 6,681 6,371 
High school boys : Left for occupations| 3,051 8,248 | 5,897 | 4,884 
Number aged 15 1,022 957 1,515 1,382 
Primary school girls: Left foroccupations| 9,172 | 9,627 | 11,081 | 10,129 
Number aged 14 6,440 6,643 7,461 6,983 
High school girls : Left for occupations} 1,883 | 1,958 | 3,272 | 2,976 
Number aged 14 688 682 1,061 1,058 

















.~ - 420 495 810| 753 





1 Compiled from Annual Reports of the Minister for Public Instruction, New South Wales. 


The distribution of the population influences the possible 
absorption of unemployed juniors into occupations, and hence 
the tendency of measures for the provision of relief. In a pre- 
dominantly manufacturing State attention would probably 
be given to training for both primary and secondary industries, 
whereas in a State in which the population is more rural in type 
there would be little likelihood of the relief taking the form 
of schemes of training for secondary industry. 

Table III, which gives the distribution of the population 
in 1933, shows how the incidence of the metropolis in each 
State is likely to affect the plans for the relief of juvenile un- 
employment. 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA 








IN 19831 
Metro- Provin- Migra- 
State politan prt Rural aa Total 
New South Wales 47.50 21.74 30.57 0.19 100 
Victoria 54.50 10.89 34.52 0.09 100 
South Australia 538.81 8.86 36.97 0.36 100 
Queensland 31.63 21.01 46.93 0.43 100 
Western Australia 47.26 10.21 41.80 0.73 100 
Tasmania 26.54 24.95 48.23 0.28 100 


























? Census data. 


It is thus quite natural that each State should have its own 
methods of dealing with the problem. Even though there are 
common elements in the treatment of the difficulties, there are 
great differences in the details of the methods for the re-absorp- 
tion of juniors into employment. 

Another important factor influencing the employment of 
young people is the prescriptions of industrial legislation. 
The rates of pay, the proportion of juniors to adults, the period 
and method of training (if any), are prescribed for practically 
all industrial or commercial occupations by either State or 
Federal enactments. Thus the individual employer or worker 
is not free to determine the conditions of employment—those 
set out in the appropriate log must be followed. In some States, 
minimum age levels and educational attainments are fixed by 
law in certain occupations. This again contributes to the 
difficulties confronting those responsible for the relief of juvenile 
unemployment. 

The extent of the problem, both of unemployment as a 
whole, and in particular of unemployment as it affects those 
in the third of the groups enumerated at the beginning of this 
article (i.e. those who have never worked since leaving school), 
is shown in table IV. 

At the time of writing, information concerning the number 
of juniors unemployed at the date of the 1933 census, apart from 
those who had never been in employment, is not available. 
Such data as it has been possible to collect indicate that the 
proportion in each State is very much higher than the figures 
shown in the following table. 
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TABLE IV. NUMBERS UNEMPLOYED, 1933 





























Juniors under 21 who had never 
} Adults been in employment 
State ren: = meen 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Males Females | of popu-| Males Females | of popu- 
lation lation 
| | 
New South Wales 178,554 | 28,746 24.7 7,856 4,252 4.2 
Victoria | 89,942 | 16,680 17.5 3,027 1,320 2.3 
Queensland 42,361 8,792 17.1 1,748 1,045 2.6 
. | | 
South Australia 35,553 4,946 22.0 | 1,260 588 2.7! 
| | | 
| 
Western Australia 19,451 3,368 | 16.1 | 742 | 358 2.5! 
Tasmania | 9,414) 1,151 | 16.3 | 419 | 189 2.1! 
| | | 








1 Approximate data only. 


THE RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 
Various STATES 


Every State has thus found it necessary to devise schemes 
of one kind or another to deal with their unemployed youth. 
It has been found that neither the schools nor industry alone 
can satisfactorily cope with the matter. Each has sought help 
from the other, and also from any organisation or individual 
who it was felt could assist in the solution of the difficulties. 
In general it may be said that the efforts have been directed 
along three main lines : 


(1) Retention of as many as possible in full- or part-time 
classes in educational institutions (these classes were either 
those regularly held or were specially established to meet the 
need) ; 

(2) The establishment of unemployment centres or rural 
training schemes ; 

(3) The simplification of industrial legislation—due attention 
being given to safeguarding the rights of both employer and 
employed. 


Some measures have been more of the nature of relief work, 
rather than an attempt to provide a permanent solution of the 
problem. The efforts in each State, too, have been largely 
directed by the voluntary activity of citizens’ committees, with 
or without governmental finance or backing. 
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All States have encouraged leaving pupils to return to school 
for further education during the period of waiting for employ- 
ment. Special classes, either whole- or part-time, have been 
formed for unemployed young people. In all States attention 
has been given to the development of schemes for the training 
of unemployed youth in rural pursuits. So successful have been 
some of these schemes that in some States there exist more 
vacancies for young workers on the land than are readily filled. 
It would appear that in Australia one of the most effective 
solutions of the problem of unemployed young workers is to be 
found by placing them on the land under the right kind of 
employer. By this means, together with the bent being given 
to rural pursuits by Young Farmers’ Clubs in conjunction 
with the schools, it is considered that not only will employment 
be given to many lads, but also that the disastrous drift to the 
city will steadily be overcome. 


New South Wales 


The organised steps to deal with the problem of unemployed 
youth in this State date from 10 November 1932, when communi- 
cations were sent to all municipal councils in the metropolitan 
area by the Minister for Labour and Industry, seeking their 
co-operation in the establishment of a scheme for the relief of 
juvenile unemployment. The proposals received sympathetic 
hearing, and on 12 January 1933 the outlines of the scheme 
were made public. 

The metropolitan area was divided into 16 groups or sections, 
to each of which an officer of the Government Labour Exchange 
was assigned to control activities in the direction of registration 
of the local unemployed boys and girls, and the establishment 
of citizens’ committees to assist in the stimulation of employment 
and in the organising and conduct of welfare work among those 
for whom no immediate employment could be found. Each 
municipality was to form its own committee to deal with the 
local problems. Delegates from these committees constituted a 
Group Committee for each of the sixteen sections of the metro- 
polis. From each Group Committee a representative to the 
Employment Research Council was appointed. 

This Employment Research Council is an interesting develop- 
ment. The Council, established by the Minister for Labour 
and Industry, has been charged with the task of conducting 
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far-reaching investigations into the problems affecting the 
employment of youth and with making recommendations for 
the stimulation of employment of young people. At present, 
subcommittees are engaged in studying the following subjects : 
age conditions of employment ; boys’ versus girls’ employment ; 
suggested new avenues of employment ; apprenticeship matters ; 
vocational guidance and the extension of this type of work ; 
general research. ? 

Another important section of the Government’s scheme 
was the arrangement made to provide for the technical training 
of unemployed boys and girls. The Unemployment Relief 
Council allocated £10,000 to meet the necessary expenses in 
connection with the institution of the scheme. 

Under the Emergency Day Training Scheme, unemployed 
boys and girls were permitted to enter upon a twelve months’ 
free course of training at the various technical colleges and trade 
schools throughout the State. Free travelling facilities were 
also provided where necessary. Over 2,500 boys and girls have 
taken advantage of the scheme. All students were specially 
selected having regard to their suitability for training and the 
probable requirements of industry. Many boys and girls who 
have attended these classes have now secured employment. 
It has been found that a period of vocational training greatly 
improves a youth’s prospects of absorption and to some extent 
compensates for age when the trainees are getting rather old 
to compete with younger lads. 

The Vocational Guidance Bureau *, which was formerly 
attached to the Education Department, has now been taken 
over by the Department of Labour and Industry, and is actively 





1 As a result of the consideration of the reports already received by the Council 
from these sub-committees, the Council has forwarded the following suggestions 
to the Government : 

(1) That the Industrial Arbitration Act be amended to extend the present 
powers of the Apprenticeship Commissioner to enable him to deal with all forms of 
junior employment, and to prescribe all conditions, wages, hours, etc. for appren- 
tices and juniors, leaving the fixation of conditions of employment for adults to 
the present Conciliation Committees. 

(2) That youths who have left school in the years 1929 to 1933 be permitted 
to engage in commercial and industrial occupations under conditions regarding 
wages, hours, etc., as determined by the Apprenticeship Commissioner in accord- 
ance with the above recommendations. 

(83) That subject to the adoption of recommendations (1) and (2), for a period 
of 2 years, the employment of boys be restricted to those of 16 years of age and over. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 4, Oct. 1932 : “ Vocational 
Guidance in Australia in 1982”, by G. R. Gites, pp. 532-534. 
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associated with the Technical Training Scheme. Free advice 
is given to applicants after their psychological examination. 

In order to ensure that unemployed boys and girls not 
in attendance at these technical classes were not left to their 
own resources and without any occupation for mind or body 
pending their absorption into industry, further funds were made 
available by the Unemployment Relief Council to meet the 
requisite expenses in the establishment of what are termed 
“Young Citizens’ Associations’. Under this scheme, educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational facilities are provided for 
unemployed young people. 

The Young Citizens’ Associations are organisations of local 
citizens, representing all sections of the community who desire 
to take an active interest in the welfare of the rising generation. 
The Mayor of the municipality, or the President of a Shire, or 
a leading citizen usually accepts the position of President of 
the Association. For the purposes of assisting the Associations 
in their work, organisers have been appointed by the Department 
of Labour and Industry. It is the duty of these organisers to 
enrol the boys and girls, ascertain the particular study or sports 
they desire, and to arrange for instructors, accommodation, 
and materials for the classes. These classes are complementary 
to the courses provided in the technical schools and give in- 
struction in hobby work and leisure time activities. The recrea- 
tional side of the movement is provided by physical culture, 
cricket, football, and other sports. 

Competent paid instructors are provided by the Department 
of Labour and Industry in carpentry, arts and crafts, and dress- 
making. The local citizens have been very generous with their 
assistance and many voluntary instructors assist in teaching 
the boys and girls. 

The social side is not overlooked. Concerts and other func- 
tions help to keep the members together and at the same time 
provide means to purchase the materials for the various classes. 

An Advisory Council has been appointed to supervise and 
direct the activities of the various Associations. The Govern- 
ment assists by providing, where necessary, tools, equipment, 
etc., and financial assistance for rent and incidental expenses. 

These Associations take an active share in the finding of 
employment for their members. There are over 30 Associations 
actively functioning, with a total membership of over 3,500. 

All this activity for the welfare of unemployed boys and 
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girls is under the supervision of a special branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry formed for the purpose of dealing 
specially with juveniles. 

In addition to these plans, eleven sewing depots have been 
established throughout the metropolitan area. The object of the 
depots was to provide work for unemployed women and girls, 
and also to assist in the provision of clothing for destitute 
families. The depots provide work for about 1,000 weekly. 
The women receive two half-days of work per week, for which 
they receive 5s. per half-day. Approximately 9,000 garments 
are distributed from the depots each month. Local committees 
are formed in each municipality for the purpose of investigating 
the circumstances of applicants for clothing. These committees 
comprise representatives of churches and charitable organisa- 
tions in the district. 

Speed classes have been formed for unemployed typists. 
Three have been in operation. One was financed and controlled 
by the Department of Labour and Industry ; the other two were 
controlled by the Y.W.C.A., and subsidised by the Government. 
Over 350 girls have taken advantage of these classes and many 
have been placed in employment from this source. Admission 
to the class conducted by the Government is made through the 
State Labour Exchange. 

Though there are many secondary industries conducted 
in New South Wales, the primary industries afford opportunities 
for many boys. In the comprehensive scheme, farm training 
has been made available. Three months’ free tuition is provided 
at the Government Training Farm at Scheyville for boys desir- 
ous of taking up farming. The boys are taught by qualified 
overseers to undertake all phases of farm life. Upon the 
completion of their course, the lads are sent to employment in 
the rural districts. Approximately 600 boys are thus trained 
each year. 

Apart from these governmental activities, a number of 
citizens’ organisations are engaged in an endeavour to relieve 
juvenile unemployment. The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and Boy 
Scouts’ Association maintain their own juvenile employment 
bureaux. The Boys’ Rural Employment Committee is a volun- 
tary organisation which regularly sends groups of boys to the 
country where they are placed on farms. 

Among the major contributions towards the solution of 
the problem of unemployed youth was the enactment at the 
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end of 1932 of legislation to extend the powers of the industrial 
tribunals with regard to apprenticeship. 

One of the first important matters dealt with by the Appren- 
ticeship Commissioner under this legislation was an application 
by the metal trades employers for an alternative system of 
training boys without indentures of apprenticeship. On account 
of the legal obligation imposed on them under the apprenticeship 
contract to provide the apprentices with work during a specified 
term, usually five years, many employers, particularly in the 
metal trades, were reluctant to accept the responsibility of taking 
apprentices, with the result that many boys were being denied 
the opportunity of entering the skilled trades. The application 
resulted in one of the most important developments in the 
industrial training system of the State, consisting in the adoption 
of a system of training without indenture or other written 
contract, which is known as “trainee apprenticeship’. The 
master does not contract to teach, but agrees that while work 
is available, and the conduct and progress of the apprentice 
are satisfactory, he will provide facilities in order that the boy 
may learn. Before a master takes a trainee apprentice he must 
satisfy the Apprenticeship Council that he has the equipment 
and facilities necessary for a boy to learn. The Council, if 
satisfied, registers the master as a “trainee employer”. The 
boy is provided with a progress card by the Department of 
Labour and Industry to be filled in by the master each six 
months or on the termination of employment, showing the 








1 Apprenticeship in New South Wales in a number of trades and industries 
designated by Awards or Regulations is governed by the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1912 and amendments of 1926 and 1982. There seems to be no formal list 
of “ designated trades ”’, but judging from published lists of registered indentures 
the following among others are included : metal, engineering, printing, building, 
and furniture. These would perhaps account for a large part of industry ; in any 
case the question of apprenticeship in designated trades has a considerable bearing 
on the question of juvenile employment and unemployment in New South Wales. 

An “apprentice ” is defined by the Act as an employee under 22 years old 
serving a term under an indenture or other contract for the purpose of being fitted 
to be a qualified worker in an industry. Apprenticeship is a condition of employment 
for all juniors entering a designated trade, but juniors performing unskilled opera- 
tions are regarded as not having “ entered *’ the trade and they need not be appren- 
ticed. They must however be registered and conditions for their employment are 
laid down. 

Until 1932 apprenticeship was governed by awards of the Conciliation Committees 
appointed under the 1926 Amending Act and certain earlier Regulations. The 1932 
amendment replaced these Committees, so far as apprenticeship is concerned, by 
Apprenticeship Councils under the chairmanship of an Apprenticeship Commis- 
sioner. The Councils were given power to prescribe, either generally, or in any 
particular case, the hours of employment, wages, and conditions of apprenticeship, 
including the age at which persons may be apprenticed and the term of apprentice- 
ship. 
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boy’s conduct and progress and/or the reason for dismissal. 
Should the conduct of the employer towards the apprentices 
be unsatisfactory, the Apprenticeship Council may cancel the 
employer’s registration and he may not employ any further 
trainee apprentices. Should the boy misbehave and make no 
progress, the Council may cancel his progress card. Employment 
may be terminated by either party on giving a week’s notice. 

The system is now in operation in the engineering, boiler- 
making, moulding, electroplating, electrical, and plumbing 
trades and applications have been made for its extension to 
other trades. Although the unions had the right to appeal to 
the Industrial Commission against the determination to intro- 
duce the trainee system into the trades mentioned, no appeal 
has been made. The introduction of this system has considerably 
accelerated the rate of absorption of boys into these trades and 
gives every promise of being a useful contribution to the sim- 
plification of industrial legislation. 


Victoria 
In Victoria, an attempt has been made to analyse the causes 
of juvenile unemployment, and in some measure to provide for 
the differing types of problems met as a result of the operation 
of the various contributing factors. It is considered in this 
State that juvenile unemployment is due to the following 
influences : 


(a) Personal factors : 
(i) Unsuitability or maladjustment. 
(ii) Inexperience, or lack of training. 
(iii) “Blind alley ” experience. 
(b) Legislative factors : 
(i) Restriction of employment of juveniles. 
(ii) Rigidity of regulations relating to employment of 
juniors — apprenticeship. 
(ili) Excessive wages rates. 
(c) Fluctuations in amount of employment available : 
(i) Seasonal fluctuations. 
(ii) Weather fluctuations. - 
(iii) Fluctuations due to price movements, credit conditions, 
and other financial contributory factors. 
{d) Industrial changes : 
(i) Technological. 
(li) Feminisation of industry. 
(iii) Over-training and over-crowding. 
e) Industrial disputes. 
P 
Surplus of juvenile labour. 
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The organisation of the schools can influence directly only 
those sections of juvenile unemployment due to factors coming 
under (a), (c) (i), and (d). For the removal of the effects traceable 
to the operation of other causes, agencies outside the schools 
are required. The general line of attack in Victoria has followed 
somewhat along the above lines. The schools have concentrated 
on the removal of unemployment due to personal factors, have 
encouraged juniors to remain in attendance at school classes 
in seasons of unemployment, and have endeavoured to ensure 
that a proper balance is held between the demands of industry 
and the supply of juvenile Jabour. 

Temporary unemployment is encountered by a large group 
of school leavers each year owing to the fact that industry and 
commerce require recruits at different periods of the year while 
the major portion of the year’s output from the schools is 
released at one period only. The waiting period is reduced by the 
encouragement given to pupils who have completed courses to 
remain in school tintil such time as they can secure employment. 
Unemployment due to unsuitability or maladjustment is mini- 
mised by arranging for vocational guidance records to be avail- 
able to employment agencies for juniors, and by the advice and 
direction given to outgoing juniors. The vocational guidance 
scheme of the Education Department! provides for individual 
recommendations to each pupil by a bureau officer or by the 
vocational guidance counsellor in each school. 

The difficulties due to lack of training are met by the provision 
that unemployed young people not in a position to pay fees for 
technical training may be admitted without fee to vacancies 
in classes in technical schools. Boys and girls awaiting em- 
ployment or insufficiently trained have further been catered for 
by the establishment of special classes in educational and voca- 
tional subjects at suitable centres throughout the State. 

A study of the absorptive capacities of occupations in Victoria 
made by the writer in conjunction with Mr. J. R. Lyall in 1932 ?, 
with a view to correlating the number of juniors in training 
and the demands of industry, indicated that, in so far as the 
provision of technical facilities for juniors was concerned, there 
was a fairly close relation between the supply from the junior 
technical schools and the demands of the various skilled trades. 





1 Described in the article cited in footnote * on p. 817 above, pp. 535-538. 


2 AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH : Occupations in Victoria, 
1932, by G. R. Gries and J. R. Lyauu. Educational Research Series No. 10, 1932. 
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For commercial work, there was a tendency to an over-supply. 
The results of the work have been borne out by the experience 
of the employment organisations. There has been a steady de- 
mand for junior technical school pupils which it has been possible 
to meet, whereas for the pupils from secondary and commercial 
courses there has been a tendency for a surplus of boys and girls 
available for employment. 

In order that certain aspects of the situation may be more 
readily understood it seems desirable to refer to the manner 
in which the employment of apprentices and junior workers 
is regulated in Victoria. This may be accomplished in three 
ways, namely : 


(1) By Commonwealth Arbitration Court Awards ; 


(2) By the Apprenticeship Act, 1928, a State Act which 
applies to specified trades} in the Metropolitan area but which 
may be extended by Proclamation to other districts ; 


(3) By Wage Board determinations under the Factories 
and Shops Act, 1928, applicable to trades not coming under 
the Apprenticeship Act, 1928. 


The first of these may be disregarded, as Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court Awards would only apply to apprentices who 
were members of the claimant trade union, a condition fulfilled 
in comparatively few cases. As regards the second, the position 
under the Apprenticeship Act is not unlike that noticed above 
in considering New South Wales. The Act requires apprentices 
to be employed full time, and it has been advanced on behalf 
of employers that this militates against the employment of 
juniors. The situation has been partly met by permitting 
employers (with certain exceptions ?) of apprentices indentured 
after 1 July 1933, who may be temporarily unable to keep their 
apprentices fully employed, to employ them at proportionate 
rates of wages for such less time as may be determined by the 
Apprenticeship Commission. 

With regard to employment under Wage Board determina- 
tions, on one or two occasions consideration has been given to 
a proposal to amend the Factories and Shops Act so as to permit 





? These are : plumbing and gasfitting, carpentry and joinery, painting, decorat- 
ing and signwriting, plastering, printing, electrical trades, motor and motor cycle 
mechanics, boot-making, and moulding. 

2 According to the Office’s information these are : plumbing, gasfitting, and the 
printing trades. (Editor’s note.) 
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the remuneration of juniors to be fixed by experience, not age. 
The proposal has not met with the approval of the State Parlia- 
ment ; consequently no general provision has been made to 
meet industrial depression conditions. Thus in a number of 
determinations there may be a limitation of employment 
opportunities for older boys. 

Apart from the admission of unemployed young people to 
technical classes without payment of fees, and the establishment 
of special classes for unemployed apprentices in the metropolitan 
area, the initiation of activities for unemployed boys and girls 
has been left in the hands of the Vocational Guidance Councils. 
In areas where the number of unemployed young people warrant- 
ed it, locally staffed and financed ‘classes have been formed. 
This requires the provision locally of a total of approximately 
£1,000 per annum. In each case the amount needed for 
the conduct of the local classes has been raised without 
difficulty. 

Unemployment due to insufficient experience may usually 
be traced to the previous occupancy of positions of the “ blind 
alley’? type on the part of the individual. These cases are 
assisted by the provision of further training along the lines most 
appropriate to the needs of the particular boy or girl. These 
young people are dealt with by the employment bureaux in the 
provincial centres or the metropolitan area. No elaborate scheme 
has been devised—each case is considered on its merits and the 
appropriate assistance arranged. 

The main body carrying on active work for the relief of 
juvenile unemployment is the Boys’ Employment Movement, 
which is controlled by a Committee of representatives of Mel- 
bourne business, industrial, educational, social, and _. religious 
interests, and is subsidised by the Government by the provision 
of staff and supplies. The objects of the Movement are the 
finding of employment for boys aged between 14 and 21, and 
the encouragement of juniors to continue their technical or 
other studies. The Movement maintains an employment bureau 
for boys in Melbourne, which functions as the placing organisa- 
tion of the vocational guidance scheme of the Education Depart- 
ment, in so far as the metropolitan area and the employment 
of boys is concerned. During the four years it has been in 
operation 15,000 boys have registered ; suitable positions have 
been found for over 11,000 of them, in addition to which many 
others have secured employment for themselves. Over 80 per 
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cent. of boys are still in the positions to which they were sent, 
and over 95 per cent. of employers and boys have expressed 
satisfaction with the service given. Much of the success has been 
attributed to the close connection with the vocational guidance 
scheme of the Education Department. No scheme of subsidising 
wages, part-time employment, or the like is in operation, posi- 
tions being found by persistent publicity. 

The Melbourne Y.M.C.A. has co-operated with the Boys’ 
Employment Movement in putting its building, equipment, 
and staff at the disposal of unemployed boys, and special 
classes for them are held on four days each week. The pro- 
gramme includes cinema shows, educational lectures, gymnastic 
training, and swimming. 

The main provincial centres—Ballarat, Bendigo, and Geelong 
—are linked with the Melbourne Movement and each deals with 
the problem of its locality in a manner specially suited to local 
needs. At Ballarat and Geelong, full-time occupational centres 
are open to unemployed boys. In Ballarat, the work of assisting 
unemployed young persons is undertaken by the Vocational 
Guidance Council. 

Ever since the formation of the Boys’ Employment Move- 
ment, the members of the Committee have felt that an impor- 
tant outlet for Melbourne’s workless boys would be afforded by 
rural employment. Owing to the non-availability of a training 
farm, a scheme for the provision of rural training was 
devised. Training by individual farmers under the super- 
vision of approved local committees and payment for necessitous 
cases were the main features of the scheme. This plan did not 
prove entirely successful, on account of the unwillingness of 
boys to undertake this form of training. A grant of £400 was 
made by the State Employment Council for the purpose of 
covering the costs of the scheme, but only a comparatively 
small proportion of this money was expended, as in addition to 
the reluctance of boys to accept rural training, the allowance the 
farmer was prepared to make in most instances did not warrant 
any supplement from the Government grant. This does not 
mean that no boys were sent to rural positions: during 1934, 
no fewer than 922 boys, of whom approximately 50 per cent. 
were inexperienced, were in fact given country employment. 

A committee similarly constituted to that of the Boys’ 
Employment Movement was in operation in 1933-1934 and 
functioned for single homelesss girls. The activities of the 
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sewing centres (similar in operation to those in New South 
Wales mentioned above) from 1931 to 1933 greatly reduced 
the number of unemployed girls, and with the improvement in 
trade during the latter portion of the period, these centres were 
closed during the final months of 19338. When the numbers of 
girls registered for sustenance and employment declined from 
over 300 to less than 30, the Committee disbanded, as it was felt 
that the special task of obtaining employment for girls had 
been completed. Another similar organisation, called the Girls’ 
Employment Movement, now deals with girls between the ages 
of 14 and 18 in the metropolitan area, and in the comparatively 
short period of its existence has found employment for many girls. 

During the worst period of the depression (approximately 
1930 to 1933) the welfare of unemployed girls and women was 
supervised by the Sustenance Branch of the Labour Department 
Sewing centres and domestic economy classes were established, 
provision was made for the payment of rent for necessitous 
cases, and employment was provided for a number in a jam 
factory conducted by the State Relief Committee. 

On the recommendation of the State Employment Council, 
two experimental projects for the relief of unemployment among 
boys have recently been undertaken. These are: (1) the esta- 
blishment at Bendigo on Crown land close to the city of a farm 
for the training in farming pursuits of selected unemployed 
lads ; (2) the establishment of a relief work camp at Noojee, 
where boys between the ages of 16 and 18 years will be em- 
ployed for a period of three months for 30 hours per week on 
the silvicultural treatment of indigenous forests, the construc- 
tion of fire-breaks and communication tracks, ete. Both these 
projects cater for a small number of lads, but if satisfactory 
are capable of extension to cover a much larger number. 

Another scheme for assistance to unemployed young men, 
which is under the administration of the Sustenance Branch, 
is the “ Farm Labourers’ Plan’. Single men over the age of 
19 years are accepted under this scheme; they are employed 
by farmers as labourers on improvements to property and are 
paid an allowance of 10s. per week. This scheme assists the 
older lads and touches the section which at the present time 
is the problem in Victoria, viz., the young people who have 
never worked since leaving school. Most of these have left 
school for some time, in spite of the efforts described above, 
and on account of their age find it extremely difficult to secure 
employment. 
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The problem in Victoria, in effect, is not the employment 
of the boy and girl leaving school, for the experience of the past 
two years has been that it becomes difficult during certain 
periods of the year to supply all the demands for the services 
of the younger boys and girls. Those who cause anxiety to the 
authorities controlling the schemes for the relief of unemploy- 
ment are the young people from 17 to 23 years of age. Up to 
the present, no definite schemes have been advanced to cater 
for the special needs of these young men and women, but an 
“ industrial repatriation scheme ”’ is now under consideration. 
It is proposed that the details be based on the lines so success- 
fully followed in the employment of the returned soldiers after 
the Great War. It is suggested that careful selection be made 
of the trades most suited to the capacities of the individual, 
and that training be given in special full-time classes. When 
assessed as 40 per cent. efficient the trainee will be available for 
employment at the regular wage for his or her age. Not all the 
wage would be paid by the employer, a subsidy being given 
by the Government. If 40 per cent. efficient, 40 per cent. of 
the wage is to be paid by the employer, and 60 per cent. by 
the Government. This assessment is to be subjected to periodic 
review, and the proportions paid by employer and Government 
amended accordingly, until such time as the trainee is passed as 
100 per cent. efficient, when he or she will be able to compete 
with his or her fellows on an equal footing. 

While the details of this plan have not yet been finally set- 
tled, it is anticipated that something on the above general lines 
will shortly be introduced to assist those who would otherwise 
become the “ débris of the depression ”’. 


Queensland 


The most recent developments in the treatment of juvenile 
unemployment in Queensland are to be found in the schemes put 
into operation by the State Government. The proposals are 
of a four-fold character : 


(1) The introduction of “ Farm Scholarships ” ; 
(2) The introduction of “ Forestry Scholarships ” ; 

(3) The establishment of a Juvenile Employment Bureau ; 
(4) An increase in the number of admissions to the State 


Public Service and the State Teaching Service. 


Two hundred farm scholarships, each of the annual value 
of £26, together with a clothing allowance of £6 10s., have been 
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made available. No special educational requirements are de- 
manded. On appointment, each boy is allotted to a farmer who 
‘ provides him with a home and twelve months’ training, after 
which it is considered that the boys will be readily absorbed 
in rural industries. Attention is being devoted to the formation 
of a scheme of land settlement whereby youths trained under 
approved schemes may be settled as farmers. 

Fifty forestry scholarships of the same value as the farm 
scholarships have been made available. The boys selected will 
work in groups in the different State forests. Training will be 
provided in the usual forestry operations, and at the end of 
twelve months a number will be selected for further training. 
Ultimately, those so selected will have the opportunity of em- 
ployment on the wages staff of the Forestry Department. Boys 
whose forestry scholarships are not extended beyond the twelve 
months will have had training which will assist them in finding 
employment in bush work, and enable them to accept contracts 
for fencing, sleeper-getting, ring-barking, etc. 

A Juvenile Employment Bureau has been opened as an 
activity of the Department of Public Instruction. Three sections, 
commercial, industrial, and rural, with three separate offices, 
have been formed, which deal respectively with positions in 
offices and shops, apprenticeships to skilled trades and positions 
in factories, and positions on farms. 

Arrangements for rural training have been made by the 
State Employment Council with the Salvation Army authori- 
ties. Successive groups of 25 boys are to be given three months’ 
training on the Salvation Army farm, with board and lodging, 
after which they will be drafted out to work on farms in the 
normal way. 

A similar course of six months’ training is given on the 
St. Lucia training farm, situated in a suburb of Brisbane, 
which provides for 50 trainees. Half the boys are boarders 
and half are day trainees, but they rotate periodically. No fees 
are paid and free board is provided. This scheme is controlled 
by the Department of Agriculture, with assistance from the 
Education Department. 

A third scheme for rural training is controlled by the De- 
partment of Labour and Industry, with the co-operation of 
the several churches. The scheme aims at placing suitable city 
boys with approved farmers for a training period of six months, 
and thereafter a minimum employment period of twelve months. 
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During the period of training, the Department provides a weekly 
allowance, varying with age from 5s. to 10s. per week. The scheme 
differs from the farm training schools in enabling a farmer to 
give a prospective employee the type of training particularly 
suited to the conditions and type of industry in which he is 
engaged. 

Besides these plans for rural training, which naturally 
occupy prominence in a State with 47 per cent. of its population 
in country districts, a vocational training scheme for unemployed 
youths, girls, and women has been brought into operation. For 
lads, this is in force in Brisbane and six important country 
centres, while for girls it is conducted in one centre only. Special 
classes in various manual subjects are held, one object of the 
scheme being to provide useful occupation for unemployed lads 
and girls. At least one day of six class-hours per week is planned. 

The instruction is such that it is of value in the home, and 
deals with simple home problems. Free instruction is given in the 
first instance for a period of six months. Each lad is taught two 
of the following subjects : wood work, sheet metal work, leather 
work, painting, concreting. For girls and women, free instruction 
is given in cookery, dressmaking and other household crafts, 
and also in hygiene and home nursing. There are arrangements 
for giving girls and women between the ages of 15 and 30 years 
either a complete household course of one day’s instruction per 
week for six months, or a short full-time course extending over 
six weeks, specialising in cookery and including needlework for 
three weeks of the period. 

Apart from the above general provisions, little has been 
done in the continued education of the unemployed. There 
also does not appear to be the same difficulty with the admission 
of the older lads to industry as is manifest in the more populous 
States. Apprentice training in Queensland is well organised. 
Indentured apprenticeship is compulsory; attendance at col- 
lege classes or enrolment in correspondence classes is also com- 
pulsory, non-attendance being subject to a penalty of a fine, 
or cancellation of indentures for the third offence. Provided a 
lad is registered as an apprentice three months before he reaches 
the age of 21 years and so is able to complete his three months’ 
probationary period while still a minor, he is paid the usual ap- 
prenticeship wage for the first, second, etc., years of apprentice- 
ship as laid down in the Award, irrespective of hisage. Virtually 
there is no age restriction in the employment of apprentices 
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in the skilled trades and the problems met in the other States 
do not appear to the same extent. 


South Australia 


In October 1932, with funds made available by the Com- 
monwealth Government, a scheme was launched whereby 
graziers, orchardists, agriculturists, dairymen, and other pri- 
mary producers were assisted in the engagement of additional 
labour in order that their crops might be more expeditiously 
and effectively sown and reaped. The Unemployment Relief 
Council subsidised the wages of the farm hands to the extent 
of 10s. per week in the case of youths and up to 15s. per week in 
the case of adults. Farmers participating in the scheme found from 
their own resources the balance, which in no case brought the 
aggregate weekly wage beyond £1 per week. So successful was this 
scheme that the Unemployment Relief Council recommended to 
the Government its continuance under slightly altered conditions. 

Under the present scheme, farmers desiring to employ farm 
labour must pay at least 5s. per week from their own resources, 
and this amount is subsidised by the Unemployment Relief 
Council by a similar sum. This scheme is restricted to those 
who are in receipt of or are eligible for Governmental relief. 

Another method of attack upon the same problem was 
launched by the Superintendent of the Adelaide Central Metho- 
dist Mission, who with the help of private subscribers estab- 
lished an industrial colony at Kuitpo, 43 miles from Adelaide. 
Here, single destitute men and boys are clothed, fed and housed, 
granted a small gratuity, given general training in farm work, 
and drafted out to employment as opportunity arises. A junior 
Kuitpo colony has been established to do similar work for 
unemployed lads. 

Two other important organisations are dealing with youth 
unemployment in this State. One, the Young People’s Employ- 
ment Council, is concerned with the finding of employment for 
boys and girls, and the other, the Youth Occupational Council, 
deals with the provision of useful occupation whilst boys and 
girls are waiting for employment. 

The Young People’s Employment Council was formed in 
May 1931 at the suggestion of the Premier and with the support 
of the State Government. At the time of its formation approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of the boys and girls between the ages of 
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16 and 21 in South Australia were unemployed. With an annual 
output from the schools of 10,000 boys and girls, at least 30,000 
young people required the help of the Council. To meet the 
problem, local committees in close association with the central 
Council were formed in the suburbs. The duties of these com- 
mittees were to investigate the character and qualifications of 
each applicant for assistance, to endeavour to secure vacant 
blocks of land in their districts for the conduct of primary 
industries, and to establish depots for the sale of products 
and the registration and supply of labour for odd jobs. Voca- 
tional training in local centres is one of the tasks of each com- 
mittee. Suitable juniors have been sent by the Council to the 
vocational classes in the Education Department’s technical 
schools. This Council is financed by donations from individuals 
and associations. 

The Youth Occupational Council, established by the then 
Governor of South Australia, Sir Alexander Hore-Ruthven, in 
January 1934, was formed for the purpose of providing some 
occupation to safeguard the physical, mental and moral well- 
being of the youth of the country during the period of their 
unemployment. A Central Committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives of various educational, religious, social, and business 
interests, exercises oversight over general policy, the details 
of organisation being left to local committees. Physical, educa- 
tional, and social development is provided for in the general 
scheme, and assistance from all kinds of organisations is sought 
for this purpose. Within two months of the initial meeting, 
over thirty committees were formed in all parts of the State, 
each committee dealing with its own local problem. No general 
line of development has been followed, since each local organis- 
ation has sought to use iocal talent to supply local needs. A 
Government subsidy on a £1 for £1 basis up to a maximum of 
£5,000 has been made available to the Youth Occupational 
Council] and its local committees. 

Educational] classes, physical culture, and social activities 
form the main lines of this organisation, which co-operates 
with the Young People’s Employment Council in finding employ- 
ment for juniors. 

In the departmental technical schools, the greatest relief to 
juniors has been by the remission of fees, under definite cir- 
cumstances, to unemployed boys and girls who desire to attend 
established classes. In each case evidence must be given of 
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the unemployment of the boy or his parent and the local council 
must recommend the case for remission. 

Apart from the avenues mentioned above, special classes 
in full-time general education, with specialised trade training for 
part of the time, were commenced in apprentice schools where 
the lesser numbers permitted such classes to be taken. In such 
cases no boys were admitted unless they were under 16 years 
of age, and unemployed. By co-operation with the Rotary 
Club and other bodies such boys may receive a grant to pay 
their fares and the cost of books and materials. 

Apprentice training is being carried on as hitherto, except 
that in the motor building trade, owing to the lack of appren- 
tices, it has been found necessary to admit unindentured ap- 
prentices to classes by arrangement with the employer and the 
trade union concerned. 


Western Australia 


Western Australia is largely a State of primary industries, 
with widely scattered producers. The population is densest 
in the south-western corner of the State; apart from this, 
settlement is distributed sparsely over the whole of the western 
half of the continent. As may be expected, most schemes for 
the relief of juvenile unemployment pay more attention to the 
training of boys for rural pursuits than for secondary occupations. 

Various efforts have been made to absorb boys into employ- 
ment by the establishment of farm schools. These are organi- 
sations supervising one farm and formed for the purpose of 
training boys in farm duties with the idea of their subsequent 
employment on the land. In addition, the Boys’ Employment 
League, which is constituted similarly to the Boys’ Employment 
Movement in Victoria, concerns itself with the discovery of 
possibilities for employment throughout the State, and the 
registration of unemployed boys and their placing in the vacan- 
cies notified. During the three years of its existence, over 
4,500 applications for employment have been received and 
approximately the same number of permanent placings have 
been made. Generally the League finds little difficulty in 
securing employment for boys leaving school, but for the lads 
over 18 years of age the reverse is the case . Most of the placings 
of this League are in country positions, and are reported to be 
of a permanent character. The weakness in the metropolitan 
placings is their lack of permanency. Many boys have been 
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discharged at about the age of 18 or 19 from the closing and 
amalgamation of warehouses, etc., and the League finds con- 
siderable difficulty in satisfactorily assisting these boys to other 
positions in the metropolitan area. No Government support, 
apart from the provision of a paid secretary and office accom- 
modation in the Government Buildings, is given to this orga- 
nisation. 

The Y.M.C,A., Legacy, and other service clubs work in 
contact with the League, which appears to have solved the pro- 
blem of unemployment in so far as the juniors leaving school 
in this State are concerned. 

There is thus very little provision of educational facilities 
or occupational centres for unemployed boys, this being un- 
necessary. Unemployed youths can attend the central schools 
until about the age of 15 or 16 years. Both boys and girls over 
the compulsory leaving age can attend the Technical School 
and can be placed, if not apprenticed, in preparatory appren- 
ticeship classes, mainly for the engineering and building trades. 
In a State such as this, where industry is almost wholly “ pri- 
mary ”’, and manufacture is on a very small scale, the establish- 
ment of additional facilities for technical training can hardly 
be regarded as a solution of the unemployment problem. 

Besides these provisions, which are mainly for boys, there is 
a Girls’ Employment Committee, which functions in a somewhat 
similar manner to those in the eastern States. Sewing depots 
and domestic economy classes have been provided, and en- 
deavours made to obtain suitable employment for the regis- 
tered unemployed girls and women. 

Some reference may be made to the effect on juvenile un- 
employment of the awards of the Arbitration Court of Western 
Australia. These provide for two classes of juniors : apprentices 
and junior workers. In the case of apprentices, the awards, 
which cover a wide variety of skilled trades, provide a fixed 
rate of wages for each stage of apprenticeship irrespective of 
the age of the apprentice. Theoretically, therefore, there should 
be no difficulty in a boy over 17 years of age becoming appren- 
ticed. Actually, employers are reluctant to accept apprentices 
over this age. In awards providing for junior workers, the rates 
of pay are fixed by the age of the junior. A boy over the age 
of 17 with no previous experience has difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment under these awards, as he has not had the experience 
to warrant the wage prescribed for his age. The only opportu- 
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nities open to such lads lie in the semi-skilled occupations, 
which are not at present covered by awards of this kind. The 
introduction of a scheme of industrial rehabilitation, on lines 
parallel to those projected in Victoria, might perhaps meet the 
need of these older boys. Technical training would be unwise 
unless an opportunity for employment at the end of the training 
can be foreseen, but if the obstacles to the employment of older 
lads can be overcome, then the whole field of juvenile unem- 
ployment in this State will have been covered. 


Tasmania 


Unlike Western Australia, there is a definite problem of 
juvenile unemployment in the metropolitan and provincial areas 
of Tasmania. This may possibly be accounted for by the little 
attention that has been given to the rural employment of youth. 
Though a high percentage of the population is to be found in 
rural areas, only two small schemes for the placing of boys in 
country positions have been established, and activities are 
mainly concerned with the work of an “ Occupational School ” 
in Hobart and other main centres. 

As a result of a conference of Government officials and 
the members of the Y.M.C.A. Board of Directors, the Y.M.C.A. 
Unemployed Youths’ Occupational School in Hobart was 
established in August 1931. The School was formed primarily 
as an occupational centre and provides boys with healthy 
activities daily between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. It is free 
to all unemployed youths between the ages of 14 and 20 years. 
It does not attempt to crowd boys with education but offers 
a well-balanced mental, physical, and social programme. At 
no time has it ever claimed to be a solution for unemployment, 
nor has it ever promised to find employment for its pupils, yet 
during the three years of its operations.over 500 boys have been 
placed through its instrumentality. 

Financial assistance is provided by the Government and is 
distributed by the Department of Technical Education. Tu- 
tors for wood work and motor mechanics are paid ; in all other 
sections lectures and talks are given voluntarily. The cost of 
maintaining the school is about £250 per annum. The school 
deals with approximately 300 boys per annum, with an average 
daily attendance of 80 boys. 

In May 1933 a similar school was established in Launceston 
and in August 1933 a third was opened in Devonport. 
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In addition to the Occupational School scheme, there is a 
movement known as the Burnie Farm Scheme. This is sub- 
sidised by the Government and is controlled by a group of citi- 
zens on the North-West Coast. The farmer provides sustenance 
for a boy, and undertakes to train him in farming, while the 
Government gives a weekly grant of 5s. to each boy. Only boys 
who are out of employment are placed and care is taken to see 
that they do not displace others receiving higher wages. Fur- 
ther, the payment is restricted to boys whose parents are not 
in a position to provide pocket money. 

The other scheme referred to above is that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has established a potato experi- 
mental station at Tewkesbury. One of the main objects of this 
station is the provision of virus-free potato seed. In conjunc- 
tion with this, there is a scheme to provide training for unem- 
ployed youths at the potato station. Lads between the ages of 
16 and 20 are placed on the farm, being selected through the 
Occupational Schools mentioned previously. The usual term 
of training is two years, during which the boys are kept by the 
Department and in addition receive an allowance of 5s. per 
week. Their employment covers all branches of agriculture, 
and in addition lectures are given from time to time by officers 
from the Department of Agriculture. An independant social 
committee attends to the welfare of these lads, and ensures that 
every opportunity of personal development is given to them. 

The matter of vocational guidance, training, and employment 
for girls has not been organised in any definite manner, but the 
local branch of Toc H, together with a ladies’ committee, is 
beginning to deal with the problem. 

No special activity has been undertaken beyond the usual 
provision for apprentice training, and no special modification 
of conditions to meet the needs of the depression has been given. 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Commonwealth Government in the 
relief of juvenile unemployment have been confined mainly 
to the provision of grants to permit the various States to under- 
take approved projects. From time to time, various sums 
have been made available to the various State Governments 
to permit them to finance such projects as the introduction of 
forestry schemes, the encouragement of prospecting for gold, 
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and, in some cases, a general grant with no other condition 
than that it was to be used for the relief of unemployment among 
youth. It is particularly the province of the State Governments 
to deal with unemployment among youth, as in each State the 
Education and Labour Departments are State activities only. 
There is considerable difference of opinion concerning the position 
of the Federal Government in industrial activities, and while 
the States all exercise considerable authority in this direction, 
some advocate that more power be given to the Commonwealth 
to permit greater uniformity of industrial conditions and greater 
freedom of trade. While this difference exists, it is unlikely that 
the Federal Government will set up a separate organisation 
to do what, as has been shown above, is at present being done 
by the various States. Whether the States are doing enough is 
another question, but in every section of the Commonwealth 
attempts are being made to cope with the problem of juvenile 
unemployment, and, as indicated earlier, in certain of them 
the problem appears to be solved. 




















The Contract of Employment: I 
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Problems connected with the contract of employment have 
been engaging the attention of the International Labour Office 
for some considerable time. Seamen’s articles of agreement 
have been dealt with in an International Convention. The contract 
of employment of agricultural workers has been the object of 
special study. In many of the regular publications of the Office, 
such as the Legislative Series, the International Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law, the I1.L.0O. Year-Book, etc., the impor- 
tance of the contract of employment has received due attention. 
Special aspects of the contract of employment, and in particular 
of that of salaried employees, have also been considered by the 
Office. In spite of all this, however, the contract of employment 
in general as a specific problem of social policy has not yet been 
dealt with systematically from the international standpoint. 

In 1927, on the motion of the Italian Government representa- 
tive, the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference 
adopted a resolution requesting the Governing Body of the Office 
to consider the possibility of placing the question of the general 
principles of contracts of employment on the agenda of a future 
Session of the Conference. The Governing Body was reminded 
of this resolution at its Sixty-second Session by the Italian Govern- 
ment representative, and the same point was again raised at a 
meeting of oversea delegates held during the Seventeenth Session 
of the Conference. The International Labour Office thus came 
to undertake a comprehensive investigation of the whole problem 
of contracts of employment. Owing to the complexity of this 
problem, however, which touches on the most varied fields of social 
policy and many different branches of law, such an investigation, 
which must cover as many countries as possible, cannot fail to 
meet with considerable difficulties which can be overcome only 
by long and tedious research. Some considerable time must 
therefore elapse before the completion of a proper study of the 
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question. The Office has accordingly thought it useful to publish 
a short introduction to the subject in the form of a preliminary 
survey, limited as far as possible to essentials so as to make the 
main lines of the problem stand out clearly from the numerous 


facts concerned. 

The following pages are therefore not intended as a comprehen- 
sive review of the relevant legislation, but merely aim at presenting 
some account of the social problems arising in connection with 
the regulation of contracts of employment, and at showing their 
international significance. As this is the first investigation 
undertaken by the Office in this particular field, the most suitable 
treatment has seemed to be to set out the problems themselves, 
and to indicate the directions in which their solution is being 
sought, especially of late years, rather than to propound definite 
solutions, and so to trace the various social trends involved. 4 


THE SocrtAL IMPORTANCE OF THE LEGAL REGULATION OF THE 
CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 


INCE freedom of contract and the liberty to work and engage 

in industry have been accepted as the bases of economic 
society, the contract of employment has had to fulfil the double 
purpose of supplying industry with labour and assuring the 
workers a livelihood on the one hand, and serving as the legal 
instrument to regulate conditions of employment on the other. 
The first of these two functions is bound up with the whole 
fabric of economic life, and cannot be altered without structural 
changes in that fabric. The second, however, has lost much of 
its importance in recent times. It is widely recognised that the 
contract of employment has proved socially unsatisfactory as 
a method of regulating conditions of employment, since as a 
rule its legal form does not adequately fit the economic and 
social facts it has to cover. In practice it screens a one-sided 
method of fixing conditions of employment. Against this 
socially undesirable fact, and its still more undesirable conse- 
quences, social policy and the social movement have directed 
their main attack. Their aims being thus in conflict with the 
contract of employment, the natural course was either to pro- 
hibit it for certain specially weak groups of workers (e.g. children), 
or at least for certain kinds of work (e.g. night work), or, where 





1 In order not to overburden the study with notes, references to sources 
and literature have generally been omitted. Some of the more important laws 
and legal decisions, however, are indicated by way of example in foot-notes. 
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such a prohibition was impracticable, to deprive it as far as 
possible of its regulative functions. Thus labour protection 
and social insurance, for example, were regulated separately by 
legislation, quite independently of the contract of employment. 
Last, but not least, the workers combined to form a common 
front in their dealings with the employers, so as in some measure 
to compensate the inequality and lack of independence of the 
individual by collective bargaining, with the result that the 
collective agreement has now very largely replaced the indi- 
vidual contract of employment in the regulation of conditions 
of employment. 

In this way social policy and social legislation have very 
appreciably restricted the dominion of the contract of employ- 
ment, and present tendencies are undoubtedly leading towards 
a still further curtailment of its sovereignty. That is not to 
say that the contract of employment will be entirely superseded. 
It will still have to perform the first or economic function men- 
tioned above, namely, that of providing production with labour 
and the worker with his mean of livelihood But even when 
confined to this function, the contract of employment can do 
a certain amount of social damage which the measures of social 
policy just described are powerless to prevent. 

Under a contract of employment, the consideration involved 
is not property, as under other civil contracts, but the perfor- 
mance of work. As the work cannot be separated from the 
person of the worker, this means that the ultimate subject of the 
contract comes to be the worker himself. In the case with 
which we are here concerned the work is performed not inde- 
pendently, but for an employer, in his undertaking and under 
his direction and control, so that special safeguards are neces- 
sary for the worker’s protection. If the contract of employment 
is interpreted as a relation under private law based strictly on 
an exchange of work and remuneration, the fact of the worker’s 
lack of independence, his “ technical subordination ”, has no 
Jegal effect, with the result that he has no legal protection in 
the performance of the work. But so long as the contract of 
employment retains its economic function, and consequently its 
fundamental importance for millions of workers, special regu- 
lation is called for to forestall its possible harmful social effects ; 
this is the social purpose of legislation to regulate the contract 
of employment. 

At the same time, there is still a certain discrepancy be- 
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tween the legal form and the social facts. A contract of employ- 
ment is merely the legal bond between one worker and one 
employer. Actually, however, groups of workers, the workers 
in a given undertaking, work under the discipline of the under- 
taking, under the direction of the employer, and in co-operation 
with one another. These various relationships are not covered 
by the individual contract, but are in practice subject to the 
independent decision of the employer. In order that they too 
may be brought within the sphere of social regulations, the 
bounds of the contract of employment must be overstepped, 
and legislation to regulate the contract of employment thus 
broadens out into legislation governing the organisation of 


undertakings. 


HistToricaAL SKETCH OF LEGISLATION ON THE CONTRACT 
or EMPLOYMENT 


It is not within the scope of this article to give a complete 
history of the laws governing contracts of employment, and 
only a few special points will be discussed which appear to 
have a particular bearing on the development and extension 
of this branch of labour law. Even during the nineteenth 
century, regulations concerning isolated questions connected 
with the contract of employment were introduced for the 
benefit of the workers. These related principally to wage pro- 
tection, and were regarded in some cases as falling within the 
domain of labour protection, e.g. the anti-truck laws, and in 
others as being related to civil law, e.g. the restrictions on the 
attachment of wages and the protection of wage claims in the 
event of the employer’s bankruptcy. In addition to these 
measures, certain protective provisions relating to industrial 
workers were also introduced in factory or industrial laws. 
But in all these cases it was only a partial regulation that was 
attempted. 

For the most part the contract of employment was governed 
by general (civil) law and shared its lot. Thus custom and 
usage prevailed to a very large extent. Where laws existed 
they were usually merely of a directory nature ; that is, they 
took effect only in the absence of other provisions in the contract 
of employment, or laid down rules for the interpretation of 
contracts. In the absence of comprehensive legal provisions, 
the practical responsibility for deciding what the law was rested 
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with the courts, and legal decisions played a very important 
part in the development of the law on contracts of employment. 
Where special tribunals (Industrial Courts, Labour Courts, etc.) 
in touch with practical affairs existed, social considerations 
tended to receive greater weight in interpreting the law, and 
where the courts had to give decisions regarding the applica- 
tion of certain specific social laws, particularly laws respecting 
workmen’s compensation for accidents, they helped very consid- 
erably to define the implications of the contract of employment. 
On the other hand, however, this state of affairs also had cer- 
tain undesirable consequences. For a decision to be obtained 
there must first be a dispute, a fact which results in some legal 
insecurity. Many cases are never brought before the courts 
because the worker is afraid of the adverse consequences to 
himself of bringing an action against his employer. More- 
over, as the sums involved are usually very small, many cases 
are decided in the lower courts, which often issue conflicting 
judgments on the same subject, thus leading to further legal 
uncertainty. On the other hand, when cases are brought before 
a supreme court there has usually been, and indeed often 
still is, a tendency to decide them in accordance with the tra- 
ditional principles or precedents of general law, to the neglect 
of their social aspects. Thus legislation was the only way of 
ensuring practical protection for the worker. It is true that 
many questions relating to the contract of employment were, 
and in some countries still are, regulated by a highly developed 
system of collective agreements. Whether it may not in fact 
be preferable to leave certain points to be settled in this manner 
will be discussed later on in this study. But it is an argument 
against general regulation through this medium that collective 
agreements vary according to occupation and locality, and also 
in respect of their duration, whereas uniform and permanent 
rules are necessary on questions of fundamental principle if the 
social purposes of the regulation of contracts of employment 
are to be achieved. This consideration has been borne in mind 
in framing the legislation of several countries. It was about 
the turn of the century that the question of specific measures 
to regulate the contract of employment first began to be put 
forward. In many cases a solution was sought by inserting a 
chapter in the Civil Code to deal with the contract of employ- 
ment (e.g. in Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria). 
This led at least to a preliminary form of regulation ; but it 
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was inspired—more strongly in the older laws than in the 
newer ones—by the principles of general law, and only gradu- 
ally did social considerations begin to make themselves felt. 
These were given a larger place in special laws on the contract 
of employment, the first of which was adopted by Belgium in 
1900. During the post-war years this example was followed 
fairly widely, social aims being given ever-growing prominence, 
and the movement received fresh impetus from the efforts to 
codify labour law which in recent years have been in progress, 
notably in the countries of Latin America.’ Thus there are 
to-day in a great variety of countries laws relating to the con- 
tract of employment in general*, and to the contracts of 
employment of manual workers °, of salaried employees *, and 
of certain categories of manual workers and salaried employees ® 
in particular. In some countries special laws exist side by side 
with provisions of general law which they serve to amplify ° ; 
in others there are special laws dealing with isolated questions 
only (e.g. dismissal 7); in others, again, there are labour codes 
with special chapters relating to the contract of employment.® 
Add to these the factory laws *, industrial codes!°, commercial 
codes", and the like, in which provisions respecting the contract 
of employment of persons employed in industry, commerce, etc., 
have gradually been included, as well as collective agreements 
and—the most recent form of all—the codes of fair compe- 
tition in the United States, and it will readily be seen that, 
not only internationally but even in many separate countries, 
the methods adopted to regulate the contract of employment 
offer a highly variegated picture. Nevertheless, however varied 
the forms of this regulation, they all have certain principles in 
common, or at least show a tendency towards a uniform method 
of approach. It will be the task of the following pages to show 
how far this uniform tendency extends. 





? Reference may be made to the Chilean and Mexican Labour Codes, and to 
the recent draft legislation in Argentina, Colombia, Nicaragua, Peru, etc. 

® Finland, Rumania, Spain. 

3 Belgium, Lithuania, Poland. 

‘ Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Hungary, Luxemburg, Poland. 

5 Austria, Czechoslovakia. 

®* This is the case in all countries having special laws on the contract of employ- 
ment. 

? Germany, France, Greece. 

® Chile, Mexico. 

® China, Japan. 

10 Yugoslavia (recently). 

11 Argentina (in 1934). 
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It would be taking too narrow a view of the subject to con- 
fine our scrutiny to the laws directly governing the contract 
of employment. As already indicated, the modern industrial 
undertaking has evolved forms of collaboration between work- 
ers and employers that are beyond the scope of the contract 
of employment alone and raise questions of industrial organi- 
sation in general. This problem, too, has already been tackled 
by legislation in certain countries, as witness the Acts or Bills 
concerning the establishment of works councils or committees, 
works communities, rules of employment, ete. In many 
cases, too, such matters have been dealt with by the trade 
associations in their collective agreements ; while lastly, even 
individual employers have sometimes tried to settle these 
particular questions of industrial relations by means of works 
agreements or internal regulations. This method is particu- 
larly frequent in countries in which there is little legislation 
concerning the contract of employment, but it is not confined 
to them. The object in view, however, is everywhere the same, 
namely, to organise or even transform the relationship created 
by the contract between employer and worker by means of 
instruments more thorough than those provided within the 
narrow limits of traditional civil law, and more in keeping 
with the social conditions and requirements of the present day. 

This movement has not yet reached its peak, and is indeed 
of quite recent development in many countries. From one 
standpoint, the economic depression, leading as it did to dis- 
missals on an unusually large scale, might have been expected to 
check its progress by threatening the very existence of the 
undertakings themselves. In another way, however, the move- 
ment has been strengthened by the depression, which has 
increased the urgency of protecting possibilities of employment 
by preserving the existence of the undertakings themselves 
wherever possible, and, still more important, has focussed 
general interest on the question of economic planning. The 
organisation of industrial relations, i.e. of the undertaking as 
an economic unit embracing employer and workers, is a sub- 
Sidiary aspect of the wider problem of the organisation of 
separate economic branches or of the economic system as a 
whole. Considered from this standpoint, the regulation of the 
employment relationship within the undertaking, the primary 
cell of the economic organism, is a matter of fundamental 
importance. 
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ScoPE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The question of the individual contract of employment 
naturally raises the related question of the collective contract 
of employment, or, as it is more usually called in English and 
some other languages, the collective agreement. The resolution 
of the International Labour Conference referred to above leaves 
the question open whether the proposed enquiry shall be 
limited to the individual contract, or shall also include the 
collective agreement. The subject of the present study, however, 
is more specifically limited. As already explained, while the 
individual contract of employment and the collective agreement 
are closely associated in practice, they stand to-day in oppo- 
sition to each other on certain points. The individual contract 
of employment promises work in return for remuneration. In 
the collective agreement, on the contrary, there is no promise 
of either the performance of work by one party or the payment 
of remuneration by the other, but certain conditions of employ- 
ment are agreed upon, and the parties to the agreement under- 
take that these conditions shall be observed by them, or in 
the case of groups of persons by the members of the group, 
if and when they conclude individual contracts of employment. 
Thus the object of the collective agreement is to regulate 
conditions of employment, a question with which we are not 
concerned at present; its consideration will therefore be set 
aside and reserved for a special study dealing specifically with 
the regulation of conditions of employment. 

The aspect of the individual contract of employment with 
which the present article is concerned is its function of provid- 
ing the employer with the labour he requires for production 
and the worker with his means of livelihood. This is the leading 
idea and defines the scope of the present study, which, it may 
once more be emphasised, is guided by considerations of social 
policy. 

The contract of employment is a genuine contract.’ Where 
a legal compulsion to work exists, there can be no question of 
a contract of employment. Thus there is no contract of employ- 
ment in the case of prisoners, or of persons in training schools 





1 The question of the existence and nature of a contract of employment often 
comes before the courts. A great many decisions on this point will be found in 
the various volumes of the International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law 
published by the International Labour Office. 
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or similar institutions who are obliged by law or by the rules 
to work. The same applies in the case of members of a family 
(e.g. a child in relation to its father, or a woman to her husband) 
who are bound under a statutory provision to perform certain 
tasks in the household or the family business. In short, the 
contract of employment implies a relationship of employer and 
employed. 

It sometimes happens that an employer concludes contracts 
with several workers at once in respect of work to be performed 
by them. This group or gang contract is not a collective agree- 
ment, but merely a variant of the individual contract of employ- 
ment, applied to a group of workers. 

Under a contract of employment work is promised in return 
for remuneration. Contracts of sale, lease, or hire are naturally 
of a different character, since although they are agreements 
to do something their subject is not human labour. 

Generally speaking, the remuneration takes the form of a 
specified sum of money. But this is not essential, and it may 
also consist of payment in kind or some other form of return, 
such as instruction. 

The definition of the contract of employment as a contract 
under which work is promised in return for remuneration is, 
however, still too wide for our purpose, and our subject must 
be narrowed down to the more restricted case already referred 
to. For the social importance of the great majority of contracts 
of employment lies precisely in a feature that distinguishes 
them from other contracts of ordinary law, viz. the worker’s 
subordinate relation to his employer’, and this feature must 
also be given legal expression if the regulation of the contract 
of employment is to fulfil its social purpose. 

There are two circumstances to be taken into account : 
(1) the worker is in a position of “ economic dependence ”’, 
which places him at a disadvantage on the labour market, 
and (2) in the undertaking itself the worker is in a position 
of “technical dependence ” affecting his person, which places 
him under his employer’s orders. These two circumstances 
affect the contract of employment in different ways. The 








1 Reference may be made to the following dictum from an earlier judgment, 
quoted in the British Court of Appeal in 1931: “ Broadly stated, a contract of 
service does import that there exists in the persons serving under the contract an 
obligation to obey the orders of the person served.” (Cf. International Survey of 
Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1931, p.4.) 
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worker’s economic dependence creates conditions which serve 
to determine the contents of the contract of employment. It 
is against this that the measures of social policy designed to 
improve the worker’s position on the labour market are di- 
rected, viz. the right of combination, collective pressure on 
the employer, and the collective agreement. But apart from 
this, and in spite of the social safeguards with which it is hedged 
around, the individual contract of employment, as already 
mentioned, opens the door to particular social evils which 
legislation governing contracts of employment is designed to 
remedy. The root of these evils lies in the technical subordination 
of the worker, which must therefore be taken as the starting- 
point of the measures to regulate the contract of employment. 
In this connection the factor of economic dependence recedes 
into the background and plays only a secondary part in helping 
to provide a closer definition of technical dependence or subor- 
dination. 

If the factor of subordination were left out of account, 
the definition of the contract of employment would have to 
include contracts under which what is promised is indeed 
work, but not work to be done in a subordinate relation, such 
as contracts of agency, and contracts for the performance of 
work or the hire of services in general, in so far as these are 
possible, under the law of many countries, without involving 
any subordinate relation. This, however, would conflict with 
the social aims pursued. The definition of contracts of employ- 
ment adopted for purposes of the present enquiry must there- 
fore exclude contracts between a commercial agent and his 
principal, a lawyer and his client, a doctor and his patient, 
or a manufacturer and his customer, even in the case of small 
workshops or handicraft undertakings. The distinction, however, 
is not concerned with the person of the worker, but only with 
the way in which the work is done, though a broker, for instance, 
cannot as such be a party to a contract of employment of this 
kind, owing to the independent nature of his work. On the 
other hand, a doctor or lawyer can enter into such a contract 
of employment if their work is to be performed in a subordinate 
relation. 

Economic dependence, on the other hand, is not in itself a 
decisive criterion. The fact that a person, e.g. a lawyer, a 
doctor, or the head of a small undertaking, is without private 
means, and therefore dependent on his personal work for a 
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livelihood, is not sufficient to make the contract he concludes 
a contract of employment. In order to bring this about, he 
must also be in a subordinate relation to an employer. In these 
circumstances, therefore, even the contract concluded between 
a home worker and his employer cannot as a rule be regarded 
as a contract of employment, for although the home worker 
may be in a position 01 complete economic dependence on the 
employer, he does not usually perform his work under the 
latter’s direction and control. The protection of workers of 
this kind thus lies outside the scope of the statutory regulation 
of the contract of employment and is a special social task 
carried out by special methods. 

Wherein lies the essence of what has been termed technical 
subordination ? In the first place, it implies a close personal 
relationship between the person employed and the employer. 
Only a real person and not what is called a legal person can 
be party to a contract of employment as the person employed. 
On the other hand, the nature of the work to be done is 
immaterial ; it may be manual labour, either skilled or unskilled, 
just as well as non-manual or “ intellectual”? work. The 
nature of the particular occupation or undertaking is also a 
matter of indifference. Work in a subordinate relation may 
be performed in industry, commerce, agriculture, transport, 
the liberal professions, or domestic service. The work must 
be performed on account of another (the employer). This 
condition must not however be interpreted so narrowly as 
to require that the work be for the exclusive benefit of the 
employer. It may naturally be performed in the service or 
under the orders of the employer, but for a third person 
(e.g. a waiter who serves a customer). In this case, the 
other party to the contract is always regarded as the employer. 

Again, however, the fact that the work is performed for 
another is not a decisive criterion but requires closer definition. 
As a rule, the work must be carried out with materials and 
equipment belonging to the employer ; this is the normal prac- 
tice in the modern industrial undertaking. At the same time, 
it must not be forgotten that a subordinate relation may exist 
when this condition is not fulfilled, since the nature of the 
work may not require material equipment (e.g. the work of 
commercial travellers or writers). But in all circumstances 
the work must be carried out in accordance with the employer’s 
instructions, and the employer is responsible for directing it. 
5 
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This is not to say that the worker may not exercise such greater 
or lesser measure of independence in the performance of his 
work as his skill and status allow. In marginal cases, there- 
fore, the existence of a subordinate relation must be deter- 
mined by other considerations, such as whether the worker is 
bound to devote all or most of his activities to the employer’s 
service (e.g. a doctor who is the medical officer of an under- 
taking), whether he works for one employer or severaJ, whether 
he is free to fix the times of beginning and ending his work, 
whether his work is of brief duration or extends over a fairly 
long period, and finally, even whether the person concerned 
is economically dependent on the employer. The last point 
may be important in deciding whether persons in managing 
and supervisory positions are parties to a contract of employ- 
ment in the sense here considered or not. 

Thus the circumstances determining the existence of a 
subordinate relation are many and various. The relation may 
differ in degree according to the nature of the work and the 
person of the worker, but it must be expressed in the form of 
subordination to the employer, of being under his orders. 
Another way of expressing this is that the worker is an organic 
part of the undertaking. This definition has the advantage 
of providing a suitable basis for determining the worker’s 
status in the undertaking under labour law, as well as that of 
the undertaking itself. But it cannot be denied that doubt 
may arise in individual cases, since the actual conditions of 
work vary with the stage of industrial development and it is 
impossible to make allowance once and for all for every kind 
of variation within the limits of a single formula. In individual 
countries the interpretation of the concept of dependence is 
usually left to the judicial authorities. In the international 
field it might be expedient to consider the advisability of 
adopting special measures to ensure a uniform interpretation 
of this concept. 

If all these conditions are fulfilled, it is of no consequence 
whether the contract is concluded for a specified or unspecified 
period, or for specified work. These factors are important 
only in regard to the termination of the contract. It is also 
immaterial how wages are calculated; an agreement to pay 
time rates, piece rates, etc., is of importance only for the pay- 
ment of the wages and not as regards the nature of the contract. 
Finally, it is equally unimportant whether the contract is 
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concluded with one or more workers, and whether directly 
with the employer or through a middleman. 

A last and fundamental question is whether the fact of 
dependence is important enough to justify a uniform treatment 
of all contracts of employment, or whether on the contrary 
the differences between the occupational groups (industry, 
commerce, mining, transport, agriculture, etc.) or between 
the two main kinds of workers (manual workers and salaried 
employees) call for a differential treatment of their various 
contracts of employment. 

That the differences between the various occupational 
groups are considerable is beyond question. In the case of 
private domestic servants and other workers who are in direct 
personal contact with their employer, the differences appear 
to be so wide that it is perhaps best to leave their contracts 
of employment entirely out of account. A similar problem may 
arise in regard to the contracts of agricultural workers, for 
here again there are many peculiarities inseparable from the 
nature of agricultural work itself; in particular, the distinction 
between independent work and work done in a subordinate 
relation is often less definite than in other branches. This 
group too, therefore, may more conveniently be reserved for 
special treatment. Seamen’s articles of agreement should be 
excluded since they have already been dealt with in a special 
International Convention. Contracts of apprenticeship and the 
like may also be left out of consideration here, since they 
belong to general social policy as part of the problem of voca- 
tional training rather than to the special case of the contract 
of employment. 

Subject to these reservations, however, it seems unnecessary 
to discriminate between the various contracts of employment. 
As will be seen below in examining the matter in detail, the 
fundamental principles are common to all occupations, while the 
special problems arising in connection with particular occupa- 
tions can be treated separately within the general framework. 

The greatest difficulty is the distinction between the manual 
worker or wage earner and the salaried employee. In many 
countries the contracts of employment of these two kinds of 
worker are regulated by separate legislation; in others they 
are not. In many countries, too, the two groups each have 
their own occupational organisations and other representative 
bodies ; in others, again, they have not. The legal definitions 
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adopted to distinguish between the two groups vary from 
country to country and are not always consistent even within 
the legislation of the same country. So far no uniform defi- 
nition applicable in the international sphere has been evolved. 
The International Labour Conventions hitherto adopted have 
therefore not tried to establish a distinction between wage 
earners and salaried employees, any necessary differentiation 
being based on occupational classification. It seems suitable 
to follow this example, and treat the problem of the distinction 
between wage earners and salaried employees in the same way 
as was suggested above for occupational distinctions, i.e. by 
starting from general principles and giving separate consider- 
ation to special groups in respect of particular questions when- 
ever their interests so require. 

The central point of this study thus remains the contract 
of employment. As already noted, however, from the stand- 
point of social policy the problem of the contract of employ- 
ment merges into that of the undertaking. This question, 
too, will receive some consideration, but only to the extent 
necessary to show how far the law on the contract of employ- 
ment has moved away from the contractual basis and is tending 
to become part of the law on industrial relations, or, in other 
words, on the worker’s status in the undertaking. The special 
problems of works organisation, works councils, works manage- 
ment, etc., will not be dealt with here. 


THE BASES OF THE CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 
Conditions of Validity 


The conditions required for the conclusion of a valid contract 
of employment are many and various. They are discussed 
here only so far as they are of social and international interest. 


The Person of the Worker. 


Under civil law, minors have no power to conclude a con- 
tract, and in many countries the same is true of married women. 
The contracts of minors who have passed the age of child- 
hood but have not yet reached the age of full legal capacity 
require the consent of a parent or guardian for their conclu- 
sion, or, as under English law, are only enforceable if they 
are for the benefit of the young person concerned. Married 
women may require their husband’s consent. Under present 
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industrial conditions, however, persons in these categories who 
work for their living must be in a position to conclude contracts 
of employment where their interests so require, even without 
the consent or actually against the will of a third party, who 
may perhaps raise difficulties from personal motives. This 
point could not be disregarded in the development of legal 
regulation, and the general provisions have in fact been shorn 
of much of their force, and even replaced in some cases by 
special measures, in respect of the conclusion of contracts 
of employment and the legal transactions connected with and 
arising out of them. 

In regard to minors, the age of majority fixed under general 
law still applies to transactions in property, but its practical 
importance has greatly diminished where the rendering of 
services is concerned. The law varies on this point, but gen- 
erally speaking the more recent laws concerning the contract 
of employment have tended to lower the age of majority, or 
at any rate to allow greater freedom to the minor, their object 
being to give a legal sanction to existing practice. These laws 
vary in regard to the minimum age at which a contract of 
employment may be freely concluded ; in the more recent of 
them it varies between 16 and 18. 

The legal status of married women varies widely under the 
law of different countries’, but here again a strong tendency 
is observable to allow married women a greater measure of 
freedom. This has, indeed, received a setback in recent times 
as a result of the economic depression. But the attempts to 
restrict the employment of women with a view to bringing 
about a more satisfactory distribution of the available employ- 
ment, and above all to make it more difficult for married women 
to conclude contracts of employment (measures against “ mul- 
tiple earnings ’’), are contrary to the economic interests of all 
parties, and on a long view the opposite tendency previously 
mentioned seems likely to prevail against temporary emer- 
gency measures. In any event, it is being more and more 
widely recognised that the right of a married woman to conclude 
a contract of employment cannot be allowed to depend exclu- 
sively on her husband’s consent, and that where such consent 
is required under general law the authorities (courts of law 
or administrative authorities, according to the national law 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Women’s Work under Labour Law, 
p- 226. Studies and Reports, Series I, No. 2. Geneva, 1932. 
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concerned) should have power to investigate, and if necessary 
to override, the husband’s refusal. In most cases the husband 
may terminate the contract of employment; but here again 
provision is made for the investigation and eventually the 
cancellation of his decision by the public authorities. If a 
woman is separated from her husband, all motive for restriction 
of her rights is removed, and there is, in fact, a strong case for 
placing a wife who has thus virtually resumed her independence 
on an equal footing with the husband in every respect. 

When a person is allowed to conclude a contract of em- 
ployment by way of exception to the general provisions he 
must also be placed in a position to enforce his claims arising 
out of the contract, and in particular to receive wages, to ter- 
minate the contract, to conclude a new one, and eventually 
to appear in court to defend his contractual rights. This conse- 
quence is in fact recognised in most laws. 

The position of an alien as party to a contract of employment 
raises a special problem. We shall not discuss the question 
whether employment is open to aliens at all. Where this is 
not the case a contract of employment concluded by an alien 
is contrary to the laws of the country and is therefore null 
and void. If the contract is valid under the law of the country 
concerned it would be in agreement with the Recommenda- 
tion adopted in 1919 by the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference that the foreign worker should be treated 
on the same footing as nationals of the country. There still 
remains the question whether the internal or the foreign law 
is applicable. In some cases it is the law of the foreigner’s 
country of origin, and not that of the country of residence, 
which is valid under the rules of international private law. 
These rules are regulated and applied by the different coun- 
tries, usually by their courts of law, at their own discretion. 
This introduces a further element of insecurity into the legal 
status of the foreign worker, which could be removed by the 
adoption of standard international rules in this domain. The 
question, which is of importance for the worker, is mentioned 
here in passing ; its solution would call for a special investiga- 
tion far outstepping the boundaries of the present study. 


Nullity and its Effects. 


The general law of contracts contains provisions governing 
the conclusion of valid contracts of all kinds, which also apply 
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to contracts of employment. Any contract contrary to law or 
morality is null and void; a contract concluded in error or 
under fraud or compulsion is also invalid. These general ques- 
tions need not be dwelt upon here, but there are certain special 
problems arising in connection with the contract of employ- 
ment which call for more detailed consideration. 

When a contract is void it has no legal force, and the ser- 
vices agreed upon cannot be exacted; if already rendered, 
their return may be demanded. In this way a fair settlement 
may be reached under ordinary contracts having money or 
property as their object. In the case of contracts of employment, 
however, the consequences are more complicated. Very often 
it is to the worker’s advantage that the contract should be 
maintained, so that his employment may continue. Any services 
already rendered are in the form not of property but of work, 
which cannot be returned, and a claim to compensation is much 
more precarious than the claim to wages which the worker 
would have had in the case of a valid contract. 

These considerations explain the general endeavour to 
uphold contracts of employment wherever possible, and, on 
the other hand, to mitigate the consequences under civil law 
of the nullity of such contracts. 

In many cases only part of a contract, e.g. a radius clause, 
is contrary to the law and therefore void. What effect does 
this have on the rest of the contract ? Does it remain valid, 
or does it also become void ? General law provides rules for 
this case to guide the judge in his decision. Under the laws of 
some countries the whole contract is void if one of its clauses 
is invalid, unless it is to be presumed that the contract would 
have been concluded even without the invalid clause. Under 
others, exactly the opposite is the case : the rest of the contract 
remains valid unless it is to be presumed that it would not have 
been concluded without the invalid clause. For the reasons 
already stated, the second formula is to be preferred in respect 
of the contract of employment ; moreover, it is in conformity 
with the judicial practice of many countries. But as the result 
may be to leave the contract incomplete, the courts are some- 
times given power to replace the invalid part by “clauses to 
which it may be presumed that the parties would have agreed 
it they had taken into account the statutory provisions ne- 
cessary to make the contract lawful’. The court may further 
order, at the employer’s request, an appropriate reduction in 
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the special remuneration promised to the worker in respect 
of the duties undertaken by him under the invalid part of the 
contract. 

If the whole contract of employment is invalid some other 
means of protecting the worker must be sought. The last thing 
that is desired is that invalid contracts of employment should 
become frequent, and it would be directly contrary to the aims 
of social policy if the nullity of a contract were to deprive the 
worker of the protection which the law intended to confer.? 
Although this subject lies outside the scope of the present 
article, it may not be out of place to mention that protective 
Jabour legislation and social insurance laws are often based, 
not on the contract of employment, but on the actual fact 
of employment (e.g. the German Social Insurance Code). 
So far as the statutory regulation of the contract of employ- 
ment is concerned, it may be asked whether the worker whose 
contract is found to be invalid should not be given the right 
to claim the wages corresponding to the work done by him 
under the impression that the contract was valid. This provi- 
sion is in fact occasionally found, though only in rare cases. 
In one instance it is provided that a worker whose contract 
of employment is cancelled may claim the wages which would 
be payable under a valid contract for the work he has already 
performed, unless the cancellation of the contract was caused 
wilfully by the worker himself.* This example illustrates the 
way in which the contract of employment is beginning to be 
superseded as the basis for the regulation of the relations 
between employer and worker in the undertaking. 


The Form of the Contract. 


The question of the validity of the contract of employment 
is closely allied to that of its form. It may safely be asserted 
that most contracts are concluded informally, that is to say, 
by word of mouth, although long-term contracts, the contracts 
of salaried employees earning high salaries, and group contracts 
are generally in writing. In many cases the law is silent on this 





1 Cf. section 13 of the Spanish Act of 21 November 1931 on contracts of employ- 
ment, and section 8 of the German Bill of 1923 concerning contracts of employ- 
ment in general. 

2 Cf. the Memorandum accompanying the German Bill mentioned in the 
preceding footnote, p. 31. 

3 Spanish Act concerning contracts of employment, section 48 ; cf. also section 
52 of the German Bill already mentioned. 
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point and no special form is prescribed, but the more recent 
enactments often require that the contract shall be in writing, 
in particular for certain categories of workers such as salaried 
employees and seamen ', and in the case of contracts providing 
for the payment of salaries above a certain figure or those 
concluded for a specified minimun period. It is argued in favour 
of rules for the form of the contract that they help to furnish 
proof of the existence of the contract and of its terms and 
thus serve to prevent disputes. As against this, however, it 
is also asserted that from the worker’s standpoint, except in 
certain special cases such as that of seamen, the existence of 
a generally compulsory form for the contract has more disad- 
vantages than advantages, since failure to observe the pre- 
scribed form would make the contract void. This danger is a 
real one, as in fact in very many cases contracts are concluded 
by word of mouth only, and unless all possible precautions 
are taken to guard against it the worker will be even worse 
off than before. 

For these reasons it is not usually required that all contracts 
of employment should be in writing. Where this is prescribed, 
however, measures are taken to avoid the danger just mentioned 
by making the employer alone responsible for drawing up the 
contract in writing, and by providing that where he omits to 
do so the worker’s status shall be the same as if a written con- 
tract actually existed. In certain circumstances this may be an 
inducement not to conclude certain contracts, e.g. if a special 
form is prescribed for contracts fixing the payment of a specified 
salary or concluded for a specified period. This again would 
not be in the worker’s interests. 

In view of these considerations, it is often regarded as 
sufficient to require, not that the contract of employment shall 
actually be in writing, but merely that it shall be confirmed in 
writing by the employer by some such document as a certificate 
of employment, an employment card, or a letter of engagement. 
A weaker provision sometimes found gives the worker the right 
to ask his employer for a written certificate of this kind. If 
the employer fails to supply it, the actual existence of the 
contract remains unaffected, but the aim of making its terms 
more definite is sufficiently assured by this formality. 





1 Cf. the International Convention concerning Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 
Article 3. 
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Another argument often advanced in this connection is that 
the employer, being usually more familiar with legal transac- 
tions than the worker, would often tend to draw up the contract 
in terms unfavourable to the worker, who would nevertheless 
be forced to accept it as it stood for fear of losing the job. For 
the same reason the worker would usually not insist on written 
confirmation of the contract if the employer failed to give it 
of his own accord, even though he were entitled to demand it. 

It may therefore be concluded that the question of a com- 
pulsory form for contracts of employment is of little interest 
from the international standpoint. If the essential terms of 
the contract of employment were fixed by law, if conditions 
of employment were governed by collective agreements, and 
if the particular relations within the undertaking were settled 
by rules of employment, further confirmation of the general 
terms of the contract of employment would hardly be necessary. 

Whether it would not be well for certain special clauses of 
the contract of employment (e.g. a radius clause) to be in 
writing is of course another question, which will be referred to 
farther on. While, for the reasons indicated above, the general 
question of the form of the contract of employment is a matter 
to be settled by the legislation of the different countries, it 
should however be pointed out that when the law makes certain 
rules on this subject it must also include provisions to prevent 
neglect of these rules from automatically invalidating the 
contract. 

Rules of Employment 


The conditions of work in the modern factory, where a 
large number of workers are employed and must co-operate 
smoothly among themselves and under a common management, 
require that the work done in common shall be regulated by 
general provisions. This is the object of rules of employment. 
These regulate in advance many questions of importance for 
the performance of the work which are not specifically dealt 
with in the individual contract of employment, and they have 
thus come to form an essential] factor in determining the relations 
between employer and worker. It is not necessary here to go 
into the vexed question of the legal nature of these rules, 
whether they belong to the contract of employment or are in- 
dependent of it, the answer to this depending largely on the 
legislation in force in any particular case. At least their im- 
mense importance in the organisation of industrial relations is 
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beyond dispute. From one standpoint they bear some relation 
to the collective agreement, since like it they fix certain condi- 
tions of employment. But their essential difference is not only 
that they cover only a single undertaking, but above all that 
they are not the result of an agreement with a trade association. 
In this respect they are closest to the individual contract of 
employment, but they go farther than it in that they regulate 
all the conditions in the undertaking. They therefore constitute 
the legal basis for the regulation of the undertaking as such, 
and it is from this point of view that they are important for 
the development of the legal relationship between the employer 
and the workers in the undertaking. This question must 
therefore be studied somewhat more closely. 

(1) The law often requires employers in certain under- 
takings to issue rules of employment. In the nature of the case, 
this requirement usually applies only to undertakings employing 
more than a given number of workers, e.g. 10 or 20. 

(2) In a few countries in which there is a statutory system 
of workers’ representation inside the works, the rules of employ- 
ment must be agreed upon between the employer and the 
workers’ representative body.! Sometimes they are also the 
subject of a collective agreement. In some other countries the 
law requires the employer to submit draft rules of employment 
to his staff for their opinion. Often, however, there is no specific 
provision on this point. It is certainly desirable from ,the social 
standpoint that the workers in an undertaking should have 
some say in the drafting of the rules of employment. As the 
individual worker must accept these rules as they stand when 
concluding his contract, it is only fair that when the rules are 
being drawn up he should be able to express his wishes about 
matters which do closely affect him; and as these rules apply 
to all the workers in the undertaking, the whole staff, or at 
least its representatives, should be afforded the opportunity 
of discussing them. In this way the employer can reach a 
better understanding with his workers at the outset and thus 
avoid the subsequent disputes to which the application of 
rules drawn up unilaterally often gives rise. 

A further necessity is the co-operation of the public autho- 
rities in the drafting of rules of employment, in order to ensure 





? Germany, Works Councils Act (until 1934); Austria, Works Councils Act, 
section 4 (until 1934), and Act of 12 July 1934 concerning works communities ; 
Czechoslovakia, Works Committees Act, section 3. 
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that the general provisions of the law are observed and that 
the workers are given a hearing. Actually, most laws prescribe 
that rules of employment must be approved by the administra- 
tive authorities, usually the factory inspectorate. Where the 
rules are drawn up by agreement between the employer and 
the workers’ representative body, a conciliation authority is 
appointed which can when necessary negotiate a settlement 
between the parties or give an independent decision. Where the 
workers have to be consulted in the drafting of the rules, they 
may also express their wishes directly to the public authorities. 

Thus the two essential conditions required to safeguard 
social interests in the drafting of rules of employment are the 
collaboration of all the parties and approval by the public 
authorities. 

(3) A further necessary condition is that the terms of the 
rules of employment shall be made known to the workers in a 
suitable manner. This too is usually prescribed by law, either 
by requiring the rules to be posted up or by providing that 
each worker shall be given a copy on entering the service of 
the undertaking. The latter system ensures that the provisions 
of the rules are really brought to the notice of the worker. 

(4) In laws dealing with rules of employment a distinction 
is usually made between the compulsory minimum to be included 
in the rules, the conditions they must satisfy if they regulate 
certain matters, and the optional provisions which may be 
inserted if desired. Common provisions are that the rules must 
indicate the beginning and end of the working day and the 
breaks ; that if they include disciplinary provisions, in partic- 
ular provisions concerning fines and other deductions from 
wages, certain specified rules must be followed ; and that rules 
may be included regarding safety and hygiene. All this is largely 
a matter of practical convenience. So far as questions of this 
kind are connected with the rights and obligations under the 
contract of employment, as in the case of deductions from wages 
or notice of dismissal, they will be discussed farther on. 

(5) The observance of the provisions embodied in the rules 
of employment must be ensured by some system of penalties. 
This is always provided for. In addition, the factory inspector- 
ate is sometimes made permanently responsible for seeing that 
the rules of employment are in harmony with the law and are 
duly applied. 


(To be continued.) 


























REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Hours of Work and Wages in the United States 
under the Codes of Fair Competition 


A number of hearings at which the effects of the employment 
provisions of the Codes of Fair Competition were discussed were held 
by the National Industrial Recovery Board in Washington from 
30 January to 2 February 1935. For this occasion the Research and 
Planning Division of the Administration prepared a series of reports }, 
the purpose of which was to provide an exhaustive analysis of the 
labour provisions of the codes and to show the fluctuations in hours, 
wages and other conditions of employment during the short time they 
have been in force. 

These reports, purely objective in character, deal only with the 
actual facts, and no attempt is made either to assess the soundness 
of the provisions of the codes or to explain the changes which have 
taken place. The information set out, mainly in the form of tables, 
graphs and diagrams (the three reports considered contain over 60 
tables and 120 graphs and diagrams), is based on the study of the 
500 codes approved by 8 August 1934, 143 supplementary codes, 
35 divisional codes and 17 labour agreements in industries under the 
joint jurisdiction of the N.R.A. and the A.A.A.—in all, an aggregate 
of 695 documents. The information, which is given in a highly con- 
densed form, does not lend itself to a summary. In fact, certain tables 
are so interesting, on account of the accurate picture they give of the 
main aspects of present-day employment conditions in the United 
States, that it has seemed advisable to reproduce them bodily. 

When considering these tabies it is important, as the Division 
of Research and Planning of the National Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration is careful to point out, to remember, in the first place, that 
there is a wide difference in the number of workers covered by iz- 
dividual codes, such differences varying from 45 persons in the animal 
soft hair industry, to 3,450,000 in the retail distribution trades, and, 
in the second place, that the inclusion of supplementary and divisional 
codes, which generally reproduce the provisions of the basic codes and 
occur mainly in the equipment, construction, manufacturing and whole- 
sale distribution industries, tends to exaggerate the importance of the 
scope of certain provisions. The statistical information here reproduced 
is divided into two sections, one dealing with hours of work and the 
other with wages. 





2 NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION, RESEARCH AND PLANNING DIVISION : 
Hours, Wages and Employment under the Codes, prepared for the Hearings on 
Employment Provisions of Codes of Fair Competition. Washington, January 1935. 
Tabulation of Labour Provisions in Codes approved by August 8, 1934. 
—— Geographic and Population Differentials in Minimum Wages. 
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Hours oF Work 


Four tables relating to hours of work under the codes are reproduced 
in the following pages. Table I gives a general picture of the distri- 
bution of codes and workers among industries, classified according 
to the length of the basic week. It shows for instance that of 22,022,000 
workers 11,175,000 enjoy a maximum week of 40 hours, while 2,272,000 
have a shorter and 8,575,000 a longer maximum week. All workers 
in industries grouped under the heading “ fuel ” and about two-thirds 
of those employed in the textile (clothing) industry work less than 
40 hours a week ; but a working week of over 40 hours is common 
in the public services, the professions and service industries and in the 
retail distribution trades. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF CODES AND EMPLOYEES AMONG INDUSTRIES, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF BASIC WEEK 






































Employees (thousands) | Codes * 
Industry Week Week | Week Week 
Total |yyon 40] week [than 40) T°t@l|inon 40] “wesk’ [then 40 
hours hours hours hours 
} } 
Total 99.022 2,272 |11,175 | 8,575 | 517 | 37.3 441.8 | 87.8 | 
Food 811 81 451 279 | 31 2 24 5 
Textile fabrics 935| — 935| — 33) — 33 — | 
Textile apparel 1,460 | 952 507| — 47 | 11 36 
Leather and fur 314 26 284 5} 12 3 8 1 | 
Ferrous metals 420; — 420; — 2; — 2 — 
Non-ferrous metals 55); — 55| — 8; — 8 — | 
Non-metallic products 855 | 1385 220; — 47| 3 44 — | 
Fuel 560| 560; — | — 2| 2 —|— | 
Lumber and timber 731; — 731; — 19; — 19 — | 
Chemicals 184} — 179 5| 26); — 25 1 | 
Paper 263 9| 254; — | 32/ 1 31 — | 
Rubber 97 49 48| — 3/ 1 2 =_ | 
Equipment 1,386} 401 978 8| 91] 8 82.5 | 0.5 | 
Manufacturing 931 ll 907 12| 70; 43 64.7; 1 | 
Construction 2,465} — | 2,465] — 3; — 3 —"| 
Public utilities 1,680 — 19 | 1,661 13 — 3.3 9.7 | 
Finance | 449) — 324; 125 5; — 3 2 
Graphic arts | 394) — 394; — 4; — 4 ~ 
Amusements | 490; — 354| 136 5; — + 1 
Professions and services | 1,664| — 400 | 1,264 | 16 —- 1l 5 
Wholesale distribution 1,288 25 964 299 | 32 1 27 4 
Retail distribution 5,092 23 289 | 4,780 16 1 7.3 aS 
t 























* The parts of codes indicated by the decimal places refer to parts of a year. For example, 
a code may be on a 40-hour week for six months and on a longer week for the other six months. 


But however important and convenient from the point of view 
of classification the notion of basic maximum hours of work may be, 
it is essential not to confuse it with that of actual hours of work. 
In a large number of codes, basic hours are in reality changed by a 
number of provisions intended to provide the elasticity required in 
the various industries. 

Table II enumerates the various means employed for this purpose 
(use of general overtime provisions, temporary or permanent exemp- 
tion of certain classes of workers, etc.) and shows to what extent they 
are used under the codes for the various industrial branches. 
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The code provisions relating to overtime are analysed in table III, 
which shows among other facts that in the 174 cases where provision is 
made for overtime, payment is made at the rate of time-and-a-half 
in about 50 per cent. of the contingencies and at time-and-one-third 
in the majority of the other cases. 

The reduction in hours of work from 1933 to 1934 is shown in 
table IV. As may be seen, the fall in hours in the manufacturing 
trades taken as a whole was 10.8 per cent., the decrease in the various 
industrial branches being very irregular, varying as it did from 3.1 per 
cent. in the rubber tyres and inner tubes industry to 28.4 per cent. 
in the cotton goods industry. It must be remembered, however, 
that the codes are only one of the factors affecting the length of hours 
of work. For instance, the sharp decline in business activity since 


TABLE IV. PRE-CODE AND POST-COCE HOURS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 




















| Average hours per week * | 
Industry a ae 
| Jan. to June | Jan. to Nov. Percentage 
1933 1934 of change 
| All manufacturing 38.9 34.7 —10.8 

| Automobile 35.5 33.3 — 6.2 

| Boot and shoe 41.3 34.6 —16.2 

| Cane sugar refining 50.3 37.2 —26.0 

| Cement 34.6 33.1 — 4.3 

| Chemicals 42.0 38.7 — 7.9 

| Cotton goods 46.1 33.0 —28.4 

| Electric machinery 81.7 33.6 + 6.0 

' Knit goods 42.0 33.4 —20.4 

| Leather 43.4 36.7 —15.4 

| Iron and steel 29.5 30.5 + 3.4 

; Lumber and timber products 37.0? 33.6 ? — 9.2 

| Paper and pulp 41.4 36.3 —12.3 

| Rubber tyres and tubes 81.9 30.9 — 3.1 

| Silk goods 39.3 32.9 —16.3 

| Woollen and worsted goods 44.2 33.1 —25.1 

| 





1 The averages shown in this table are simple arithmetic averages computed from average 
weekly work hours for the months noted, as reported to the Bureau of Labour Statistics (Trend 
of Employment). 

? The Bureau of Labour Statistics reports average hours per week only for the subdivisions 
of this industry. The average shown above, therefore, is an average of the monthly weighted 
averages of hours per week for the Sawmill and Millwork subdivisions. These were computed from 
the average hours per week and the number of employed persons reported to the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. In the latter case, some adjustments to Census figures were made by N.R.A. 


1929 and the various measures adopted to share out available work 
had already led to considerably shorter hours before the introduction 
of the codes. But when business picks up again and the recent extremely 
low level is left behind, a corresponding increase in average hours 
of work may be expected in spite of the existence of the codes. This at 
any rate was what happened in the iron and steel trades and the 
electric machinery industries, which showed a respective increase in 
working hours of 3, 4 and 6 per cent. According to those responsible 
for the reports, the sharpest fall in working hours occurred in industries 
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which formerly worked the longest hours, while “ the persons benefiting 
most by the maximum hours limitations were women workers, in 
lowly occupations, in small industries, in small localities, in the South. 
The vast majority of American labour was but little affected thereby.” 


WAGES 


As was the case for hours, so is it necessary in the case of wages, 
if anything like an accurate idea of the situation arising out of the codes 
is to be obtained, to consider not only the general information available, 
but also all special arrangements likely to modify their effects. Of 
such a character are the differentials introduced in the codes in order 
to allow the various industries to meet traditional conditions and 
requirements when fixing minimum wage rates. Some of these 
differentials are based on the size of the population in the areas where 
the rates are applied, others on geographical considerations, or on these 
two considerations together ; or, again, they make provision for lower 
rates for women, the exemption of certain classes of workers, etc. 
Detailed information on these differentials and the frequency of their 
occurrence in the codes for the various industries is given in table V. 
It will be seen, for example, that special rates based on geographical 
and population differentials or on some combination of these have been 
provided for in 384 cases out of a total of 695, while in 233 cases a 
lower wage is authorised for women workers. 

The size of the differential established in minimum wage rates for 
unskilled workers is brought out by table VI. Of a total of 410 cases 
where provision is made for special minimum wage rates based on 
geographical and population considerations, more than one-third 
(36.8 per cent.) fix the differential at 5 cents or less per hour, another 
one-third (33.2 per cent.) at from 6 cents to 10 cents per hour ; one- 
fifth (20 per cent.) at from 11 cents to 15 cents per hour ; and only 
2.7 per cent. at over 15 cents per hour. According to the authors of the 
reports the smaller differentials are found more frequently in the 
paper and chemical industries and in the wholesale distribution trades, 
and the larger differentials in the equipment, manufacturing, food and 
non-metallic industries. 


TABLE VI. SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE SIZE OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
IN MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED WORKERS 





| Absolute Percentage | 











| Size of differential number distribution 
| | 
Under 5 cents | 71 | 17.3 
5 cents 80 19.5 
6-9 cents | 95 23.2 
10 cents 41 10.0 
11-14 cents 67 16.3 
15 cents 15 3.7 
Over 15 cents 11 2.7 | 
Indefinite 30 7.3 
Total instances 410 100.0 
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But however important the regulation of minimum wage rates 
for unskilled workers may be, the provisions concerning semi-skilled 
and skilled workers are certainly not less important, especially when 
it is remembered that the earnings of these groups of workers represent 
the greater part of the cost of labour in most industries. The variety 
of the wage provisions in the various codes affecting these classes is 
very great. This may be seen from table VII, which enumerates them 
and shows the number of workers covered not merely by the provisions 
themselves but by the codes in which they are embodied. It will be 
seen that while no provisions to this effect have been inserted in a 
group of codes covering 494,000 workers out of a total of 22 millions, 
in all others some sort of an adjustment clause has been included. 
The effects of these clauses vary from the establishment of minimum 
wage schedules to the simple adoption of some adjustment policy or 
to the obligation to notify the Administration of all wage adjustments 
made. 

The movement in workers’ earnings since the codes came into 
operation is brought out by tables VIII, IX and X. Table VIII, which 
deals with average hourly earnings, shows that wages increased be- 
tween June 1933 and November 1934 by 30 per cent. in the codified 
industries and by only 10 per cent. in the non-codified trades. While it is 
certain that other influences besides the codes contributed to this 
disparity, which is also noticeable, but to a smaller degree, in weekly 
earnings, the comparison is none the less suggestive. Furthermore, 
the graphs and diagrams included in the reports bear witness to the 
fact that the rise in hourly wages was higher for workers in towns of 
less than 20,000 inhabitants than in the larger towns ; for workers 
in the South as compared with those in the North; and, generally 
speaking, for the low wage groups including women’s occupations 
as compared with the higher paid trades, although on the whole occu- 
pational differentials remain about the same in absolute numbers 
of cents per hour. 


TABLE VIII. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 





June June November 

















industries 1933 1934 1934 

_ N.R.A. industries ? | $0.42 | $0.54 $0.55 
| Percentage of change from June 1933 oa +29 +30 
Non-codified industries ? $0.64 | $0.69 $0.70 
Percentage of change from June 1933 — | +8 +10 





* Includes all manufacturing, bituminous coal, and crude petroleum producing, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, dyeing and cleaning. Figures obtained by weighting each of 
these groups by their employment and computing a weighted average. 

Includes anthracite mining, metalliferous mining, quarrying, telephone and telegraph, 
power, light and water, electric railroads. Figures obtained by weighting each of these groups by 
their employment and computing a weighted average. 


Between June 1933 and November 1934, the rise in average weekly 
earnings, which reflects both the increase in hourly wage rates and the 
reduction of hours of work, was 6 per cent. in the codified industries 
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and 4 per cent. in the non-codified industries. But it is to be noted that 
these averages conceal wide divergencies in the movement of wages 
received by workers in the different industries. Generally speaking, 
it appears that here again the lesser paid occupations benefited most 
from the rise, while in some cases the higher paid industries even had 
their rates reduced. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


























ee Oe June June November 
Industries 1933 1934 °1934 
N.R.A. industries } $18.47 $19.91 $19.51 
Percentage of change from June 1933 — +8 +6 
Non-codified industries 2 $25.34 $26.45 $26.36 
Percentage of change from June 1933 — | +4 +4 





1 Includes all manufacturing, bituminous coal and crude petroleum producing, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, dyeing and cleaning. Figures obtained by weighting each of 
these groups by their employment and computing a weighted average. 

* Includes anthracite mining, metalliferous mining, quarrying, telephone and telegraph, 
power, light and water, electric railroads. Figures obtained by weighting each of these groups 
by their employment and computing a weighted average. 


The differences in the average weekly amount of real wages paid 
in a number of industries is shown in table X. Generally speaking, 
real wages in November 1934 had increased to levels not only substan- 
tially above those existing prior to the codes but, in the case of the 
chemical, cotton and rayon industries, even above those in 1929. 
Another fact brought out by this table is that the difference between 
the earnings in the various branches of industry was much less in 
November 1934 than in the period January-April 1933. 


TABLE X. INDEXES 1 OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS ADJUSTED 
FOR COST OF LIVING 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 



































Industry 1929 Pn nae a... 
N.R.A. : Cost-of-living index 100.0 69.2 76.0 78.9 
Industry : 
Boot and shoe 100.0 90.9 109.7 85.1 
Cement 100.0 75.1 80.5 80.0 
Chemicals 100.0 115.8 108.3 108.7 
Cotton goods 100.0 $0.9 109.9 103.4 
Fertilisers 100.0 80.2 79.3 78.1 
Furniture 100.0 69.0 79.0 82.4 
Iron and steel 100.0 59.0 79.9 80.0 
Men’s clothing 100.0 80.6 95.7 84.6 
Rayon and allied products 100.0 114.2 113.3 117.2 | 
Rubber tyres and inner tubes 100.0 81.0 106.4 96.0 | 





* Computed from per capita weekly earnings (Bureau of Labour Statistics: Trend of 
Employment) ; adjusted by N.R.A. cost-of-living index and completed to base: 1929 = 100. 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries : 
The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry of 1933' 


Among the countries which have adopted in practice the recom- 
mendation of the third International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
to conduct family budget enquiries at intervals of not more than 
ten years Sweden takes a prominent place. The enquiries of 1913- 
1914 and the comprehensive enquiry of 1923* are of special value 
from both the practical and the methodological standpoints. During 
1933 a further enquiry was undertaken, some preliminary results of 
which are now available *, and are summarised below. Owing to the 
relative uniformity of the methods adopted in conducting these 
enquiries the results are of special interest as they enable certain 
comparisons to be made of the changes in the workers’ habits of 
consumption and standards of living over a couple of decades of 
social and economic change. As the standard of living has risen 
considerably during this period, the results are of general interest in 
illustrating changes in consumption as standards of living rise. 


ScorpE AND METHODS 


Details concerning the methods of compilation are not yet available; 
broadly speaking, however, the enquiry appears to follow the lines 
of the previous investigations. The data were collected by means 
of special detailed household account books kept by the housewives, 
for a whole year, mainly during 1933. The quantities consumed and 
the sums expended are generally given per “normal” household, 
consisting of 3.8 units of consumption, corresponding roughly to a 
family consisting of husband, wife, and 2-3 minor children, instead 
of, as is more usual, per unit of consumption or per average family. * 
The income groups are based on income per unit of consumption. 





1 For a summary of other recent family budget enquiries, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933: “ Recent Family Budget En- 
quiries *” ; Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 
1928-1929 ” ; No. 2, Aug. 1934 : “ The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 ” ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1934 : “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 
1929-1931 ” ; Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935 : “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930”. 

2 Cf. “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry of 1923 ”, by Dr. Nils CepeRrBLap, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1926. 

% “ Levnadsvillkor och hushallsvanor i staéder och industriorter omkring ar 
1933 *’, in Sociala Meddelanden, Ser. F, Band 44, Haft 12, Dec. 1934. 

* The scale of conversion used in expressing the different members of the 
family in terms of the common unit of consumption is the “ United States” scale, 
first used in the American enquiry of 1901-1902. 
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The number of household books used was 700, of which 349 relate 
to wage earners, 261 to salaried employees, and 90 to the “ middle 
classes”. The occupations of the heads of the workers’ families 
were usually in the metal, wood, food, paper, and printing industries. 
The salaried employees were mainly the lower grades of employees on 
the railways, and in the postal and telegraph services and the customs. 
The “ middle classes ” consisted of employees of banks and in offices, 
teachers, officials, etc. This last category is excluded in the following 
pages. 

Of the first two categories, 229 wage earners and 204 salaried 
employees lived in towns, while the rest lived in smaller industrial 
areas in the country. The average number of members per family 
was 4.11 (3.38 units of consumption). Families without children or 
taking lodgers were, as a rule, excluded ; so also were families whose 
head was unemployed for more than a month during the year. 

It was found that the conditions of life and habits of consumption 
among wage earners and salaried employees were so similar that they 
could conveniently be dealt with in a single group. It is indicated, 
however, that the enquiry represents conditions among better-paid 
industrial workers, it being recalled that most family budget enquiries 
carried out by means of household books have a tendency to include 
families belonging mainly to the higher categories of skilled workers. 


INCOME 


The distribution by their total income of the 610 families included 
in the study is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY TOTAL INCOME 














| Number of families having a total yearly income of : 
Average 

Category : | 
| income | cess, | 2,000- | 3,000- | 4,000- | 5,000- | 6,000- | 7,000- | 
P y 2.000 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 8,000 | 
ag kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. | 
: | 
Kr. | 
Wage earners 3,449 4 133 136 61 9 5 1 
Salaried | 
employees 4,136 — 17 116 88 29 9 2 | 

All families 3,743 4 150 252 149 38 14 3 
































The average income of a wage earner’s family was thus about 
8,450 kronor and that of a salaried worker’s about 4,135 kronor. 
In both categories incomes between 3,000 and 4,000 kronor per family 
were most numerous, 
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The percentage distribution of income according to source is 
shown in table II. 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME ACCORDING 
































TO SOURCE 

| | Families having a yearly income per 
} | unit of consumption of : 
Source of income All families nlsicsieeiniacliebdiaiies 

Less than | 700-1,450 | 1,450 kr. 

700 kr. kr. and more 
| 
j a 
Income from employment | 90.3 85.5 90.5 91.1 | 
Earnings of husband 87.4 79.4 87.9 88.7 
Earnings of wife 14 | 0.2 1.2 22 | 
Earnings of children 1.5 5.9 1.4 0.2 | 
al 
Income from other sources’ | 9.7 14.5 9.5 8.9 | 
Boarders and lodgers | 3.7 6.0 3.5 3.6 | 
Sickness benefit and assist- | 
ance | 0.8 1.3 0.8 0.7 | 
Gifts 1.0 le 0.9 11 | 
Interest 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 =| 
Other sources 3.9 5.6 4.0 3.1 | 
an . pantera | 
Total income 100 100 | 100 100 
[+ ____ 
Income per “ normal ” family | 3,712 kr. | 2,014 kr. | 3,568 kr. | 5,985 kr. 














About 90 per cent. of the family income is derived from employment 
—rather less in the lowest income group and slightly more in the 
higher ones. The earnings of the husband are by far the greatest 
single source ; they increase from 79 per cent. in the lowest to about 
89 per cent. in the highest income group ; the earnings of the wife, 
on the contrary, although numerically insignificant, increase with 
income from 0.2 to 2.2 per cent. of the family income ; the contribution 
of the children again dev: -ases from almost 6 per cent. in the lowest 
to 0.2 per cent. in the highest group. Contributions from sources 
other than employment are, taken item by item, generally of relatively 
small significance. It should be noted, however, that income from 
boarders and lodgers amounts to as much as 6 per cent. of the family 
income in the lowest income group, and that this item accounts for 
almost 4 per cent. of the average income for all families. 


EXPENDITURE 


General Level of Expenditure 


The average expenditure of all families was 3,688.8 kronor. The 
surplus or deficit of the budgets is shown by the following figures : 


Families Balance 
Category Number ‘Per cent. per family 
. Kr. 
Families having a surplus 335 54.9 + 227.6 
Families having a deficit 275 45.1 — 158.0 





All families 610 100 + 53.8 
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On comparing the income and expenditure of all families the 
result is thus an average surplus of 53.8 kronor, or 1.4 per cent. of 
the average income, made up of an average surplus of 228 kronor 
per family for about 55 per cent. of the families and an average deficit 
of 158 kronor for the remainder. For the wage earners alone, expendi- 
ture and income balanced approximately in the lowest categories, 
and in the higher ones showed a surplus which increased with income. 

The distribution of expenditure among the main expenditure 
groups is shown in table III. 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE PER “ NORMAL ”’ 
FAMILY (OF 3.3 UNITS) PER YEAR 





















































Families having a yearly income per unit of 
consumption of : 
Item All families 
Less than 700kr.| 700-1,450 kr. | 1,450 kr. and 
more 
Number of fami- 
lies 610 47 +44 119 
Units of consump- 
tion per family 3.38 5.44 3.34 2.44 
: | 
Expenditure Per Per Per Per 
group Kr cent. ? Kr. cent. ! Kr. cent. ? Kr. cent. * 
Food 1,309.3 | 35.8 935.1 46.0 1,296.4 | 36.6 | 1,702.7 | 30.0 
Housing 650.8 | 17.8 297.4 | 14.7 613.0 | 17.3 | 1,155.9 | 20.4 
Fuel and light 145.2} 40 84.1 4.1/ 143.3 4.0 209.4 3.7 
Clothing 478.9 | 13.1 284.8| 14.0! 468.4 | 13.2 701.5 | 12.4 
Miscellaneous 1,074.3 | 29.3 431.2 | 21.2 | 1,022.3 | 28.9] 1,900.3 | 33.5 
Total | 3,658.5 100.0 | 2,032.6 100.0 | 3,543.4 |100.0 | 5,669.8 |100.0 


























1 The percentages have been calculated by the International Labour Office on the basis of 
“ real’’ total expenditure (i.e excluding savings, etc.), whereas in the original source they were 
calculated on income. The food group includes drinks, tobacco, and meals taken outside the 
home ; housing includes expenditure on furnishing and upkeep of the home ; laundry done out- 
side the home is included with clothing. 


The percentage expenditure on food is on an average about 36 per 
cent.; as is usually the case, it decreases with increasing income, 
from 46 per cent. in the lowest to 30 per cent. in the highest income 
group. Expenditure on housing increases with income and varies 
from 15 to 20 per cent. ; the fuel and light group shows an opposite 
tendency and the percentage falls with income ; on an average this 
group accounts for 4 per cent. of total expenditure. Relative expendi- 
ture on clothing falls from 14 to 12 per cent. as income increases. 
Miscellaneous expenditure, finally, increases from 21 to 34 per cent. 


Food 


Table IV analyses the food consumption per “normal ” family. 
In accordance with the scheme adopted in previous articles the Office 








ANALYSIS OF FOOD CONSUMPTION AND EXPENDITURE PER “ NORMAL ”’ FAMILY PER YEAR 


TABLE Iv. 
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presents the data subdivided into seven groups : bread and cereals ; 
meat, fish, etc.; milk, milk products, etc.; vegetables and fruit ; 
miscellaneous foods ; drink and tobacco; and meals taken outside 
the home ; quantities as well as figures of absolute and relative expendi- 
ture are given. 


Bread and cereals. The. average percentage expenditure on this 
group is less than 14 per cent. In the lowest group it is 18 and in the 
highest only 12 per cent. It is of interest to note that these percentages 
are the lowest that have ever been observed in any workers’ family 
budget enquiry analysed by the Office. The consumption of bread 
increases absolutely with income ; and the quantities of flour bought 
(for home baking), which are large at lower income levels, decrease 
as income advances. 


Meat, fish, etc. The average percentage expenditure on meat, 
fish, ctc., amounts to nearly 21 per cent. The sums expended, as 
well as the quantities consumed, increase with income. The relative 
expenditure, however, is less consistent ; in fact, it is exactly the 
same in the two lowest groups and is slightly less in the highest. 
It has been observed that as a rule this percentage first rises with 
income and subsequently decreases again as income further advances. 
The level of this percentage cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as 
an index to standards of food consumption. 


Milk, milk products, etc. This group is the most important of 
the food groups, accounting for almost a third of the total food expendi- 
ture ; the proportion is little, if at all, affected by the level of income. 
Although the sums expended and the quantities consumed rise con- 
tinually, the percentage expenditure is somewhat lower in the highest 
group than in the preceding ones. The general observation about 
the meat group referred to above probably applies here, although 
it is probable that the maximum relative expenditure is reached at 
a later stage and at a higher level. The most important single item 
in this group—and, in fact, in the whole food budget—is milk, which 
accounts in all income groups for between 13 and 15 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. Butter and margarine are important items ; mar- 
garine is of most importance in the lower groups. 


Vegetables and fruit. About 10 per cent. of the total food expen- 
diture falls in this group. The percentage shows a clear tendency 
to increase with income. The most important items are potatoes 
and fresh fruit. 


Miscellaneous foods. These account for about 13 per cent. of the 
total food expenditure ; coffee and sugar together account for 9 per 
cent. of the total, and the average family consumes 124 kg. of sugar 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933: “ Recent 
Family Budget Enquiries ”’, p. 658. The percentage for the Ford workers in 1929 
was 15 and in Denmark in 1982 was 17. 
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and 18 kg. of coffee per year. It may be noted also that 1 per cent. 
of the total food budget is spent on sweets. While the absolute expen- 
diture in this group increases with income from 127 to 203 kronor, 
the percentage drops from nearly 14 to 12. 


Drink and tobacco. The average expenditure on this group is 
just 10 per cent. of the total food expenditure. Spirits and wine 
account for almost 5 per cent. and tobacco for 3 per cent. The relative 
expenditure is sensitive to changes in income, increasing from less 
than 7 per cent. in the lowest to more than 12 per cent. in the highest 


group. 


Meals taken outside the home. Less than 3 per cent. of the food 
expenditure falls within this group; the figure increases as income 
advances from 1 to 4 per cent. 


Housing 


Relatively little information is as yet available concerning the 
character of the dwellings inhabited by the families investigated. 
However, 455 families (273 wage earners and 182 salaried employees) 
lived in a rented dwelling ; 30 families (8 wage earners and 22 salaried 
employees) had free dwellings supplied to them; and 125 families 
(68 wage earners and 57 salaried employees) lived in their own homes. 
The number of families inhabiting dwellings of different sizes is shown 
in table V. 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY SIZE OF DWELLING 


























OCCUPIED 
2 or more »| 
1 + poche | 1 room | 2 rooms | 3 rooms ‘ nt 
Category 1 kitchen Seer a and ; and and | . and — 
ette — kitchen kitchen | kitchen kitchen | 
tte 
| cies | | _ 
| 
Wage earners | 1 2 | 6 | 188 | 128 21 3 
| | 
| ! 
Salaried 
employees | — 1 | 7 | 838 127 35 8 
| | j j 
| (| S| — -— 
| | 
| All families 1 3. COB 271 255 56 11 
| | 
' 

















The commonest type of dwelling among wage earners was thus 
one room and a kitchen; salaried employees more generally had 
2 rooms and a kitchen. The average number of units of consumption 
per room (excluding the kitchen) was 1.37 for wage earners and 1.21 
for salaried employees. 
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per year are shown in table VI. 


Fuel and Light 


Detailed figures of the expenditure on this group are not available. 
The quantities of various items consumed per “normal” family 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF FUEL AND LIGHT CONSUMPTION PER 
“ NORMAL” FAMILY PER YEAR 
Families having a yearly income per unit of 
All ’ consumption of : 
Item Unit families 

Less than 1,450 kr. 

700 kr. 700-1,450 kr. | and more 
Wood M?. 7.8 7.0 | .6 9.6 
Coal Hectol. 2.7 3.0 2.7 2.6 
Coke 6.4 2.3 6.2 10.9 
Gas M3, 103.9 539.8 108.5 137.6 
Kerosene Litre 18.4 13.5 17.5 27.5 
Electricity Kwh. 161.9 91.6 156.1 253.8 

















TABLE VII. 





Miscellaneous Expenditure 


The various items of miscellaneous expenditure are analysed 
in table VII. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE PER 
“ NORMAL ” FAMILY PER YEAR 





All families 


Families having a yearly income per unit of 


consumption of : 





























! 
hem isin | ronson. | AO | 
%o > > | > 

me | ae] me foe] me | | me [a] 

a F — 7 ae | 

Taxes 247.4 23.0 | 75.0 17.4 231.8 22.7 477.4 ‘al 

Medical care and | 

hygiene 106.4} 9.9| 49.5) 11.5] 102.3] 10.0] 176.5] 9.3) 

Insurance, trade | 

union dues, etc. 261.1 24.38 | 123.6 | 28.7 216.9 | 25.1; 402.3) 21.2) 

Education of 

children 34.9 3.3 15.6 3.6 37.4 3.7 38.9) 2.0 
Newspapers, books, 
writing material, 


telephone, etc. 
Amusements 
Transport and 
travelling 
Gifts and charities 
Servants and day 
workers 
Other items 


Total 

















100.0 | 














| 

75.0| 7.0| 32.1 7.5| 71.2 7.0| 131.6; 6.9 
54.6 5.1 30.2 7.0 52.5 5.1 86.9) 4.6 

| 
110.6 | 10.3) 41.1 9.5} 103.2} 10.1} 208.6) 11.0) 
76.6) 7.1) 196] 45] 67.9] 6.6] 171.0) 9.0 
| 
12.6 | 12/ 385] 08 10.0} 1.0} 33.7} 1.8 
95.1; 8.8} 41.0 9.5 89.1 8.7 | 173.4) 9.1 
| | _— 
1,074.3 31.2 | 100.0 | 1,022.3 | 100.0 |1,900.3)100.0 
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Taxes are throughout an important item, taking in the lowest 
income group 17 per cent. and in the highest more than 25 per cent. 
of the total miscellaneous expenditure. Next in importance come 
insurance, trade union dues, etc., amounting to 24 per cent. on an 
average ; the relative importance of this item declines with increasing 
income. Medical care and hygiene represent about 10 per cent. of 
the total, the proportion being nearly the same in all three income 
groups, but decreasing slightly as income rises. Education of children 
is an insignificant item as the necessary services are supplied free 
to a large extent by the State and local authorities. Newspapers, 
books, writing material, etc. account for an average of 7 per cent. 
and amusements for 5 per cent. Transport accounts for as much as 
10 per cent. on an average, while expenditure on gifts amounts to 
7 per cent. Servants and day workers require a little more than 1 per 
cent. Other items (interest, etc.) are without great significance. 


COMPARISON WITH EARLIER ENQUIRIES 


Interesting information on the changes in standards of living is 
obtained by comparison with earlier enquiries. The Social Board 
has compiled material permitting comparisons of income and expendi- 
ture in 1923 and 1933, and also comparisons of the quantities of some 
important foodstuffs consumed in 1914, 1923, and 1933. 


Comparisons with the Enquiry of 1923 


The data in both the enquiries relate to wage earners and salaried 
employees ; the number of families was 1,192 in 1923 and 610 in 1933. 
With certain minor adjustments made by the Board it is considered 
that the degree of comparability is high, especially as the household 
budgets in many cases relate to identical families at the two dates 
and their distribution between different localities had hardly changed. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the average income 
per family changed between the two years in question in approximately 
the same manner as industrial wages, as recorded by the official wage 
statistics. 

In order to allow for the changes in prices during the decade the 
Board has recalculated the 1923 incomes according to the prices ruling 
in 1933 by applying the index numbers for the various items as given 
by the cost-of-living statistics compiled by the Board. The income 
per “normal” family, for the families investigated in 1923, was 
3,293 kronor according to the 1933 prices (as compared with 3,811 kro- 
nor in 1923 currency), and for the families investigated in 1933 it 
was 3,712 kronor. Real income per “normal” family had thus in- 
creased by 419 kronor or 12.7 per cent. 

It is of interest to consider the changes in the distribution of 
expenditure which occurred during the period. The main results 
of the Board’s calculations are summarised in table VIII. Columns 
2 to 5 give the actual distribution in the two years among the main 
expenditure groups. The expenditure on food, fuel and light, and 
clothing decreased by 6.8, 0.8, and 0.9 per cent. respectively of the 









3% 


| 
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TABLE VIII. ANALYSIS OF TOTAL YEARLY EXPENDITURE PER “ NORMAL ” 
FAMILY IN 1923 AND 1933! 



































| | 
Calculated ex- | 
Actual Actual ERTS OF 
| capendiian expenditure penditure in 1933 
| in 1923 in 1933 according to con- 
Expenditure group or item | | sumption in 1923 
| | 
, Per . Per , Per 
| Kr. | cent. Kr. | cent. Kr. cunt. 
| (1) ra |@o | » | @ | @ | @ 
| | | | j 
Food | 1,685.5 | 42.7 1,313.5 | 35.9 | 1,213.5 | 37.3 
Housing 531.3 13.9 653.8 17.9 596.5 18.3 
Fuel and light 166.0 4.3 | 145.2 4.0| 123.8 3.8 | 
Clothing 533.6 | 13.9 475.6 13.0 444.0 | 13.7 
Miscellaneous 964.3 | 25.2 | 1,070.4; 29.2 874.7 | 26.9 
Taxes 297.0 7.8 247.4 6.7 253.3 7.8 
Medical care and hygiene 84.5 2.2 106.4 2.9 76.7 2.4 
Insurance, trade union | 
dues, etc. 186.1 4.9 261.1 7.1 173.3 5.3 
Education, etc. 104.7 2.7 100.9 2.8 97.5 3.0 
Amusements 40.0 1.0 54.6 1.5 37.2 1.2 
Transport 75.6 2.0 79.1 2.2 70.4 2.2 
Gifts 63.7 1.7 76.6 2.1 59.3 1.8 
Other items 112.7 2.9 144.3 3.9 105.0 3.2 
Total expenditure 3,830.7 | 100.0 | 3,658.5 | 100.0 | 3,252.5 | 100.0 | 
| 























1 The classification adopted in this table differs slightly from that adopted in previous tables. 
The various totals and percentages therefore differ slightly. 


total expenditure ; the expenditure on housing and on imiscellaneous 
items increased by 4.0 per cent. of the total in each case. The actual 
distribution of expenditure, however, is affected by a number of 
factors, such as absolute and relative prices, changes in habits, tastes, 
and traditions, etc. In order to eliminate these factors and to show 
the effect on consumption of the increase in real income, the Social 
Board has recalculated the 1923 budget (columns 2 and 3 of table VIII) 
on the basis of the 1933 prices (columns 6 and 7). By comparing 
these figures with the sums actually spent in 1933 (columns 4 and 5) 
an idea is obtained of the distribution of the increase in real income 
between the two years. The increase in real expenditure, calculated 
in this way, is 406 kronor. Of this, 195.7 kronor, or nearly half, is in 
the group of miscellaneous items, the heaviest increases being for 
insurance, trade union dues, etc., for medical care and hygiene, and 
for amusements. The food group accounts for an increase of 100 kronor, 
or about one-fourth of the total, housing for 57 kronor or 14 per cent., 
fuel and light for 21 kronor or 5 per cent., clothing for 32 kronor 
or 8 per cent. The increase in real income is thus distributed over 
all the main expenditure groups, which all benefit, although in varying 
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degrees. The greatest increase, both relative and absolute, is in the 
miscellaneous group, but it is noteworthy that the food group, although 
decreasing in relative importance, receives not less than a fourth 
of the aggregate increase in real income. 


Comparison of Quantities of Foodstufjs consumed in 1914, 1923, and 1933 


A concrete illustration of the improvement in dietary standards 
is offered by table [X, which gives the quantities of some important 
foodstuffs consumed in 1914, 1928, and 1938. The Board considered 


TABLE IX. QUANTITIES OF CERTAIN FOODSTUFFS CONSUMED PER 
































“ NORMAL” FAMILY PER YEAR IN 1914, 1923, AND 19338 
| | 
| Indexes 
| Absolute numbers | (consumption in 1914 
Item Unit = 100) 
| 1914 | 1923 1933 | 1914 1923 1933 
—EE————E——EEE 
Spirits and wine Litre 7.9| 11.9| 15.7| 100 | 150.6 | 198.7 
Margarine Kg. | 19.2| 21.1| 36.0| 100 | 109.9 | 187.5 
Eggs 1 |455 | 624 | 797 100 | 187.1 | 175.2 
Cheese Kg. | 13.6| 16.5| 20.9| 100 | 121.3 | 153.6 
Sugar a 89.3 | 100.0 | 120.6 | 100 | 118.6 | 143.1 
Butter ee $1.7| 36.6| 38.6| 100 | 115.5 | 121.8 
Meat (including pork) “~ 88.7 | 103.0 | 107.9 | 100 | 116.1 | 121.6 
Potatoes » | 308.3 | 386.7 | 347.2 | 100 | 125.4 | 112.6 
Unskimmed milk | Litre | 661.9 | 838.9 | 742.8 | 100 | 126.7 | 112.2 
Coffee | Kg. | 17.2| 19.8} 18.7| 100 | 115.2 108.7 | 
Flour |, | 189.8 | 235.0/ 170.3} 100 | 124.1 | 90.0 | 
Salt herrings | 9 15.5| 17.5| 13.8| 100 | 112.9| 89.0 | 
Beer | Litre | 22.4] 25.2| 20.1| 100 | 112.5| 89.7 | 
Hard rye bread Kg. | 39.0| 31.4| 32.3| 100 | 80.5| 82.8 | 
Cereals i 31.8] 27.0} 21.0! 100 | 96.3 67.1 | 
Peas and beans - 9.1 i 6.1} 100 | 76.9 67.0 | 
White bread 7 17.0| 12.2] 11.1| 100 | 71.8] 65.3 | 
Ordinary rye bread - 156.2} 99.3| 84.9| 100 | 63.6| 54.4 
Biscuits (Skorpor) cs 11.3 5.9 4.2/ 100 | 52.2) 37.2) 
Skim milk Litre | 213.2| 59.7} 26.0| 100 | 28.0| 12.2) 
| 

















it feasible to include in this comparison results from the 1913-1914 
enquiry. This enquiry related to 1,335 wage earners and salaried 
employees, mainly in the larger towns. It did not, however, include 
Stockholm ; but as there existed for this city an enquiry relating to 
1907-1908, conducted by the Municipal Statistical Office, and as 
there appeared to have been no important changes in habits of con- 
sumption in the interval between that date and 1914, the Stockholm 
enquiry was amalgamated with the general enquiry. The combined 
figures are believed to give a fair representation of pre-war consump- 
tion of food among industrial wage earners. 

The table offers striking evidence of the profound changes that 
took place in habits of consumption during this period. In considering 
the various items it is possible, broadly speaking, to distinguish 
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three different groups. The first group shows a continuously increasing 
consumption during the period in question. It includes spirits and 
wine, the consumption of which almost doubled during the period ; 
it should be observed, however, that the selection of families may 
easily affect this figure in an erratic manner. Further, an increase 
of more than 50 per cent. since 1914 is also shown by margarine, 
eggs, and cheese ; increases between 20 and 50 per cent. by sugar, 
butter, and meat (including pork, which is an important item in 
the Swedish food budget). The consumption in the second group 
reached its maximum in 1928; it includes potatoes and unskimmed 
milk, the consumption of each of which was about 25 per cent. higher 
in 1928 than in 1914, whilst between 1923 and 1933 it declined by 
about 10 per cent. The consumption of coffee reached a maximum 
in 1928, but the level in 1933 was still about 9 per cent. higher than 
in 1914. Flour, salt herrings, and beer showed considerable increases 
in 1928, but in 1983 they had sunk considerably and were even below 
the pre-war level. The third group gives, on the whole, examples of 
continuously decreasing consumption. It includes bread, cereals, 
peas and beans, and skim milk. Particularly noteworthy is the very 
great reduction in the consumption of bread; ordinary rye bread 
decreased from 156 to 85 kg. per year, or by almost half. 

In a general way it is thus found that the rise in the standard 
of living has brought about a considerable and continuous decrease 
in the quantities of bread, cereals, and skim milk, which are all cheap 
staple foods. It has brought about a continuous increase in the con- 
sumption of milk products, eggs, margarine, meat, and sugar, products 
which, with the possible exception of sugar, which has fallen very 
much in price since the war, are relatively expensive per calorie. 
Although not shown in the table, fresh vegetables and fruit should 
also be counted in the group of foodstuffs whose consumption has 
increased greatly since the war. An intermediate position is taken 
by cheap animal foodstuffs such as salt herrings ; cheap vegetables 
such as potatoes, and unskimmed milk; and drinks such as coffee 
and beer. The consumption of these articles first increases with an 
advance in the standard of living ; after a certain point, as the standard 
further advances, they begin to decrease in the same manner as the 
cheap staple foods. It should be remarked that the decrease in milk 
consumption may be partly due to the changing age composition 
of the population, and the decrease in coffee by the introduction 
of a more varied diet which replaces the old habit among the poor 
of subsisting largely on coffee and various kinds of bread or biscuits ; 
in particular, the marked decrease in the consumption of biscuits 
would point in this direction. 

Viewed in broad outline and as a whole, the period is characterised 
by increasing variety in food consumption and the substitution of 
more palatable, although more ‘expensive, articles for the cheap 
staple foods. The consumption of bread, cereals, and cheap animal 
foodstuffs has decreased ; the consumption of dairy products, vege- 
tables, fruit, and meat has correspondingly increased. 
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Labour Inspection in Rumania, 1928-1931 


In Rumania the labour inspection service is attached to the General 
Directorate of Labour at the Ministry of Labour, Health and Social 
Welfare, and is governed in the performance of its duties by the 
Labour Inspectorate Act of 11 April 1927.1. The Ministry of Labour 
reproduces the annual reports of the regional inspectors in a special 
publication, which also contains a general review of the Inspectorate’s 
activities. 

The following survey is based on the labour inspectors’ reports 
for the years 1928-1929 and 1930-1931.? 

It should not be forgotten that social legislation in Rumania is 
still of recent date, for the Act respecting the employment of women 
and young persons and hours of work * only became law on 9 April 
1928 ; the period covered by the following survey thus comprises the 
years immediately following the Act’s coming into force. 


GENERAL EcONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The economic and industrial importance of Rumania is an exact 
reflection of the natural wealth contained in and below her soil. The 
principal industries of the country are: boring for and extraction 
of oil; mining; metal working; and the production of foodstuffs. 

At the end of 1931 the country had 3,524 factories, with 152,309 
workers and power totalling 498,059 h.p.* 

The oil industry exports between 65 and 80 per cent. of its total 
output ; 4,562,793 tons were exported in 1931. The output increased 
from 4,836,974 tons in 1929 to 5,792,311 in 1930 and 6,756,054 in 
1931°; but despite this unbroken rise improvements in technique 
have led to the dismissal of workers, and the staff employed fell from 
30,017 in 1929 to 21,399 in 1930 and 14,466 in 1931.6 

In the same period there was a decline in the output of the coal 
industry, which fell from 3,046,027 tons in 1929 to 2,369,882 in 1930 
and 1,918,391 in 19317; and with it a parallel movement in the 
number of workers employed in the mines (coal and metals) from 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1927, Rum. 1. 

2 Since 1928 the annual reports of the regional inspectors have been published 
every two years. 

3 Legislative Series, 1928, Rum. 1. 

* Correspondance économique (the organ of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce), No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1932. 

be Anuarul statistic al Romdniei (Rumanian Statistical Year-Book), 1931-1932, 
p- 193. 
6 Correspondance économique, No. 1, Jan.-March 1933. 
* Anuarul statistic al Romdniei, 1931-1932, p. 202. 
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49,898 in 1929 to 43,228 in 1980 and 35,629 in 1931.1 This decline in 
output was due to the rationalisation of the railways, which involved 
a gradual change-over to the use of oil fuel; the continuation of this 
process in more recent years was averted only in consequence of the 
representations made by the Ministry of Labour to the Ministry of 
Transport, with a view to keeping the coal consumption of the railways 
undiminished. 

The output of the metal industry is also on the decline, as may be 
seen from the report submitted by the Board of the Reshitza Steel 
Company, the most important Rumanian metal undertaking, to the 
General Meeting on 29 July 1933. The value of sales in 1932, according 
to the report, was 929,559,870 lei, or 27 per cent. less than in 1931 
(1,281,198,916 lei), and 60 per cent. less than in 1928 (2,200,000,000 
lei).? 

According to the statistics of the Ministry of Labour, the average 
number of unemployed was 23,753 in 1929, 26,461 in 1930, 35,757 
in 1931, 38,890 in 1932 and 32,870 during the first nine months of 
1933.8 

Trade unionism in Rumania is not highly developed, and union 
membership is small compared with the number of workers. According 
to Calendarul Muncii (The Labour Calendar), a periodical published 
by the Social-Democratic Party, there were 30,783 organised workers 
and 231 trade unions on 1 January 1932. The unions have a larger 
membership in the new provinces of Transylvania, the Banat and 
Bukovina than in the Old Kingdom. The inspectors report that the 
workers’ associations play an active part in adjusting labour disputes 
and that, where they are well organised, they help in securing obser- 
vance for labour legislation * and in raising the social and intellectual 
standards of employed persons by founding libraries, arranging 
lectures, etc. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INSPECTORATE 


The functions of the labour inspectors are defined in section 2 
of the above-mentioned Act of 1927. Their principal duties are : 


(a) to supervise by means of frequent visits of inspection the 
carrying out of all laws, regulations or other provisions respecting the 
organisation, regulation and protection of labour ; 

(b) to co-operate with employers and employees in the improve- 
ment of relations between the two groups, intervening in an impartial 
and objective manner with a view to preventing collective labour 





1 Correspondance économique, No. 1, Jan.-March 1933. 

2 Bursa, 30 July 1933. 

3 Objections to these figures have been made in various quarters. For instance, 
the Argus, a commercial daily newspaper, in its issue of 8 February 1934, states 
that they “ give no more than a faint idea of the real lack of employment, for many 
men without work do not register as unemployed because of the complicated 
procedure required ; moreover commercial employees and professional workers 
are not included ”’. 

4 See below under “ Hours of Work ”. 
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disputes as far as possible and bringing about a settlement when 
disputes have occurred ; 

(c) to contribute towards a comprehensive industrial organisation 
of employers and employees and supervise and promote the operation 
of the associations formed for this purpose ; 

(d) to co-operate with the parties concerned in the organisation 
and proper working of the employment exchanges, the study of the 
labour market and the satisfying of the requirements of that market 
by means of Rumanian labour or in default thereof by means of 
foreign labour ; 

(e) to co-operate with the chambers of labour in all the cases 
provided for by law, in order to render their operations as efficient as 
possible ; 

({) to collect all data and information, statistical or otherwise, 
which are necessary for a knowledge of the economic and social situa- 
tion of the district ; 

(g) to follow closely the vocational and educational training and 
development of employees and supervise and promote the work of 
the institutions set up for that purpose by the Minister or private 
persons ; 

(hk) to encourage the institution of apprentices’ hostels and welfare 
organisations for employees in general which are set up by the State 
or by associations of employers or employees, and to supervise the 
operations thereof. 


Besides the work of inspection proper with a view to supervising 
the observance of labour legislation (a task made difficult by the 
complexity of the protective measures and the fact that employers 
and workers themselves are not always familiar with them), the in- 
spectors have also, as will be seen, considerable responsibilities not 
directly connected with inspection. 

In 1926, before the Act of 11 April 1927 gave the labour inspectors 
the very extensive responsibilities enumerated above, the staff of the 
service numbered 43 persons ; and it has since remained at about 
the same level. In addition to the central inspectorate, this small 
body has to provide staff for eighteen regional inspectorates. Each 
of the latter is composed of one inspector, assisted, even in the indus- 
trially and commercially developed regions, by only one or two sub- 
inspectors. The inspectors have urged that their numbers are insuffi- 
cient to carry out all the duties entrusted to them ; but their requests 
for additional staff have been unsuccessful. 

The inspectors have also drawn attention to the inadequacy of 
the sums put at their disposal for travelling expenses ;| and the In- 
spector-General states that “in many cases travelling was only under- 
taken because disputes had arisen or because the Ministry had given 
special instructions ”’. 4 

The number of undertakings inspected was 10,193 in 1928, 13,537 
in 1929, 9,079 in 1930 and 5,736 in 1931. 





1 Report for 1930-1931, Vol. I, Introduction, p. Iv. 
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Hours or Work 


The inspectors’ reports state that the legal maximum hours of 
work—8 in the day and 48 in the week—are not always respected, 
and that much difficulty has been encountered, particularly in the 
years immediately following the passing of the Act. 

Thus, the report of the inspector for the third district (Bucarest) 
for the year 1930 states that 20 per cent. of the undertakings in the 
district worked longer hours than the maximum, the working day 
being from 8 to 12 hours.? 

Whether or not the legal maximum is respected depends very 
largely on the workers themselves, as the inspectors do not hesitate 
to point out. The report for the eleventh district (Timisoara) for 1931 
deals with this point in the following words : 

“It may be said that enforcement of the Hours of Work Act of 
1928, like that of the Contracts of Employment Act, has encountered 
a great deal of difficulty. Its enforcement depends primarily on the 
power of the organised workers : where the workers are well organised, 
the Act is observed ; and where they are not, the old hours are main- 
tained. The depression has been an important factor in this situation, 
for workers often hesitate to resist for fear of losing their jobs.’ 

It appears from the inspectors’ reports that it is a relatively easy 
task to secure respect for the legal maximum hours in large under- 
takings, but an almost impossible one in the small undertakings where 
the workers are as a rule not organised. 

In some areas, particularly in the coal and oil producing districts, 
hours of work have been considerably lowered to avoid the necessity 
for mass dismissals ; in these areas only 15 days are worked in the 
month, and the legal maximum is respected ; indeed, in order to ensure 
that the workers concerned obtain a bare livelihood, it has been 
necessary for collective agreements to stipulate a minimum number 
of days’ work—for instance, 15 in the month or 24 days in 60. 


Nicut Work 


The inspectors’ reports state that as a rule only men are employed 
on night work, and that such work only occurs on a small scale. A 
few inspectors, however, report that women too have been employed 
at night, and the inspector for the seventeenth district (Brasov) 
says in his 1980 report : 

a“ The provisions of the Employment of Women Act were not 
enforced in the factory of Bod, or in any of the other sugar factories ; 
and women were employed at night. We would call attention to the 
fact that the authorisation to work in these conditions during the 
season was accorded by the Ministry to all the sugar factories of the 


country.” 8 





1 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 64 and 65. 
2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 397. 
3 Report for 1930-1931, Vol. II, p. 52. 
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The same regional inspector states that in 1931 he visited one 
industrial and 12 commercial undertakings which worked at night, 
while employing 39 persons under 18 years of age (22 youths and 17 
girls). And other inspectors mention that they notified the authorities 
of every case in which they found infringement of the provisions 
prohibiting women’s employment at night. 

Further, the inspector for the second district (Targoviste) reports 
that in the undertakings he visited in 1930, 851 male and 840 female 
workers were employed at night; 156 of these were youths, and 
138 girls, under 18 years of age. He adds that the employment of young 
persons at night occurred only in textile and paper factories and in 
small workshops.? 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


The inspectors point out the difference, in respect of hygiene and 
safety, between large and small undertakings. Though in general 
satisfied with hygiene conditions, heating, ventilation, etc., in the 
former group, they regard the conditions obtaining in the latter as 
deplorable. 

The inspectors agree in stating that their action to improve hygiene 
conditions in the large undertakings has often proved effective, and 
has led, for instance, to the installation of apparatus for carrying off 
fumes, dust and gases, and of wash-rooms and even baths in a number 
of textile factories, particularly where the undertakings were of recent 
foundation. They also induced employers in the oil-producing districts 
to have the drinking water purified and make other improvements. 
They were however faced with a number of obstacles due to the 
nature of the work done or to the low wage level : for instance, though 
the heating of premises was satisfactory, maintenance of the health 
of workers engaged in boring in the oil-producing districts required 
warm clothes, which most of the unskilled hands could not afford ; 
and several inspectors speak of the harm done to the physical condi- 
tion of unskilled workers by the nature of their work and still more 
by their poverty. 

The small undertakings give particular cause for dissatisfaction 
with regard to ventilation and cleanliness ; and the inspectors com- 
plain that their instructions to employers encounter a lack either of 
compre hension or of funds. Again and again the reports state that the 
small-se ale workshops are usually tiny rooms overcrowded with workers, 
and often also serve as dormitories for the apprentices. 

Industrial accidents, the inspectors declare, are usually caused by 
absence of safety rules and devices in the factories and workshops, the 
carelessness of workers, and the lack of special training in those 
employed at machines. Success has attended the inspectors’ work 
in this field in the large undertakings, where safety conditions are 
steadily improving as a result. The regional inspector for the third 
dis trict (Bucarest) states that during visits to industrial undertakings 





1 Ibid., p. 279. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 194. 
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he has found a very pronounced decrease in the number of accidents, 
and that this is due to preventive measures taken in accordance with 
the demands of the Inspectorate ; he adds : “ We continue our work 
with this aim in view, but we have no statistical data whatever ; 
industrial accidents are only notified to the Central Social Insurance 
Fund, and the Inspectorate is not informed of their occurrence except 
by chance.” ? 

Other inspectors give statistics of industrial accidents, based on 
information provided by the Social Insurance Fund. For instance, 
the inspector for the fourth district (Ploesti) states that during 1931 
the number of accidents for a total of 7,214 workers was 207 (116 in 
the oil industry, 72 in metal working, 8 in building and 11 in sundry 
other industries).? 

The principal authority competent to deal with industrial accidents 
is the Central Social Insurance Fund, which is made responsible by 
section 113 of the Sickness Insurance Consolidation Act of 1933 for 
drawing up instructions for the prevention of such accidents.* These 
instructions are approved by the Ministry of Labour. 


COLLABORATION WITH OTHER BopIEs 


The judiciary has in recent years been the principal source of 
support upon which the Labour Inspectorate has had to rely in its 
task of enforcing labour legislation ; but the courts are overworked 


and have not been able to deliver judgments on all the infringements 
notified. For the 8,166 infringements notified in 1928, and the 8,752 
in 1929, the fines imposed numbered 4,882 and 4,562 respectively ; 
whereas there were only 2,170 fines for 8,938 infringements in 1930, 
and 1,042 fines for 9,352 infringements in 1931. 

The Inspector-General urges in this regard that the work of the 
Inspectorate be facilitated by “more effective aid from the local 
authorities, and in particular from the police and the judiciary ; the 
latter body has often placed inspectors in a helpless and delicate 
position by failing to inflict penalties in respect of the infringements 
notified by them”*; and, having enumerated the diificulties en- 
countered by inspectors, particularly in carrying out those of their 
duties which are not directly connected with inspection, he continues 
as follows: “The establishment of Chambers of Labour and occu- 
pational courts will certainly facilitate and simplify the work of the 
inspection service.” ® 





1 Ibid., p. 276. 

2 Ibid., p. 841. 

3 These instructions were reproduced in Revista Muncii, Sanatdtii si Ocrotirilor 
sociale (Review of Labour, Health and Social Welfare), Nos. 7-8, July-Aug. 1934. 

4 Report for 1928-1929, Vol. I, p. v. 

5 Report for 1930-1931, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 1v. Two Acts have in fact 
since been passed : the Act of 17 October 1932 relating to the establishment and 
organisation of Chambers of Labour ; and the Act of 14 February 1933 relating 
to the establishment and organisation of labour courts. 
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ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN INSPECTION PROPER 


Among the inspectors’ duties other than inspection proper, mention 
should be made of their conciliation and arbitration work, and their 
intervention ez officio in collective labour disputes (conflicts are illegal 
until the regional service has been notified). 

Most of the collective labour agreements were concluded with the 
active aid of the inspectors after collective disputes had arisen. Such 
was the case with 54.6 per cent. of the agreements concluded in 1930, 
covering 74.57 per cent. of all workers covered by the agreements 
concluded during that year. 

Unemployment too has claimed much of the inspectors’ attention. 
So long as it remained largely sporadic, and the body of unemployed 
was not too considerable to be absorbed by seasonal work, the super- 
vision of conformity with labour legislation remained the principal 
field of the inspectors’ activity ; but as soon as unemployment assumed 
wider proportions and spread to every occupation, it engaged the 
inspectors’ attention to such an extent that the time they could afford 
for inspection proper was considerably reduced. The Inspector General 
states in this regard ! that “ inspection is often a subordinate function, 
and insufficiently carried out ; inspectors can only visit undertakings 
in the time left free by other and more urgent duties. ” 

In 1930 and 1931 a campaign for the relief of the unemployed was 
carried on by means of local committees attached to the prefects’ 
and mayors’ offices. They were instructed to ascertain the causes of the 
spread of unemployment, keep lists of the unemployed, investigate 
means of obtaining the funds required for their assistance, and organise 
distribution of relief. The committees were set up by Ministerial 
decision at the suggestion of the regional inspectors, whose duty it 
was to supervise the distribution of relief and secure prompt payment 
of the contributions levied on wages for the relief fund. Further, as 
representatives of the Ministry of Labour, the inspectors supervised 
the working of all assistance societies. 

Apart from these duties the inspectors have often prevented the 
dismissal of workers by inducing employers to reduce daily and weekly 
hours of work, refusing to grant overtime permits, etc. It should also 
be mentioned that the inspectors assisted the Unemployment Commit- 
tee in its establishment of labour corps. 

Again, where undertakings have attributed dismissals to shortage of 
raw materials, due to the enforcement of import quotas, the inspec- 
tors have been instructed by the Ministry to carry out investigations. 

Lastly, by Order of the Ministry, the inspectors presiding over the 
committees to supervise foreign labour made a survey of posts occu- 
pied by aliens and capable of being filled by Rumanian workers. 





1 Report for 1928-1929, Vol. I, p. m1. 














STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the state of 
unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on the 
sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for each 
country were given in the January Review.1 Figures for different 
industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 19383 (Appendix II, Labour Statistics). Yearly figures (averages for 
twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and are in 
some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest available 
and are in some cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new 
figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly 
figures refer to the end of each month. The sign * signifies : “no figures 
exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ pro- 
visional figure ”. The countries are in most cases arranged in French 
alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 83 countries. If not otherwise stated, 
the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in 
most cases fall far short of the reality. Their principal value 
is in indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only 
between such movements are international comparisons possible ; 
the various series are not equally sensitive to changes on the 
labour market and an equal change in any two series does not 
necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries con- 
cerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administrative practices, 
in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the amount 
of “short time ” worked, and in “normal ” hours often result in a 
decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment which 
does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages are, 
however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of changes 
in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of “ partial 
unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, 
and based on different definitions ; thus here too international com- 


parisons are not possible. 
(Tezxt continued on page 896.) 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No.1, Jan. 1935, pp. 103-116. 
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| 295,814 
273,576 
263,883 
257,213 

| 248,066 

| 243,874 
249,275 

|| 275,116 
308,106 

|| $34,338 

334,658 

314,923 

286.748 


|| 255,746 











200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 
370,210 


375,733 
353,509 
347,670 
338,323 
328,915 
325,547 
331,994 
363,513 
399,138 
424,487 
421,730 
400,474 
372,141 











Base figure | 6,889,539 | 


18,334,268 f 


| 
| 
| 


426,866 t¢ 


| 1,097,906 f 








+ New series: returns from the German Labour Fr nt. 
Saar Territory. 


* Average for 11 months. 


* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 
calculated by the Institut far Konjunkturforschung. 


* Including the 
* Figures 
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23,763 
22,293 
18,831 
50,918 
121,890 
175,259 
170,023 
166,229 


170,352 
162,511 
163,216 
175,974 
169,255 
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8,142 

8,120 
11,488 
22,873 
33,625 
38,777 
33,488 
28,320 
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29,284 
29,227 
| 26,724 





| 27,540T 
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Base figure 
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* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 






















































































890 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
DANZIG 2 
DENMARK (Free City of) SPaINn Estonia UnitTEep States 
Empl Employ Employ- Trade union Estimates 
boa union ment — a — returns * ( ee 
Date und returns | exchange || exchange statistics exchange Percentage eration 
statistics || statistics statistics unemployed of Labour) 
Appli- : 
Unemployed cto =. L Unemployed mm ; Unweighted —e 
Number ont. hee bane registered|| Wholly | Partially||registered Wholly tially unemployed 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * * * 2,957 * . * * 
1928 50,226 | 18.5 51,864 bad e e 2,629 9.2 13 nd © 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 ° e 3,181 8.2 12 e e 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 ° bad 3,089 14.5 21 e 3,947,000 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 | 59,430 || 24,898 * * 3,542 ||19.1 | 26 | 19 | 7,431,000 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 * * 7,121 ||23.8 | 32 | 21 | 11,489,000 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 * * 8,207 ||24.3 | 31 | 21 | 11,904,000 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 381,278 | 240,541 2,970 20.9 26 24 al 
1934 April 82,312 | 21.6 95,690 || 20,332 426,915 | 276,899 3,062 20.7 24 23 10,551,000 
May 62,216 | 16.8 | 77,322 || 18,462 || 372,316 | 266,882 1,990 || 20.0 | 24 | 24 | 10,248,000 
June 57,510 | 15.5 73,639 || 17,774 281,707 | 202,287 903 19.6 | 25 24 /| 10,310,000 
July 56,849 | 15.3 72,386 16,852 320,907 | 199,940 493" || 20.8 | 28 24 10,793,000 
Aug. 57,875 | 15.5 75,208 || 16,941 394,493 | 253,432 838 21.6 | 28 24 | 10,821,000 
Sept. 61,348 | 16.4 79,071 16,588 415,921 | 240,910 1,016 20.3 | 25 23 | 10,950,000 
Oct. 68,509 | 18.2 4 18,835 391,906 | 237,824 1,796 20.1 24 23 11,039, 000° 
Nov. 83,042 | 22.3 103,722 || 20,395 388,711 | 222,413 2,927 21.1 25 26 11,450,000 
Dec, 114,256 | 30.3 133,631 22,585 406,743 | 261,155 2,739 21.2 27 25 11,329,000 
1935 Jan. 111,418 | 29.5 133,069 || 23,032 451,234 | 259,950 3,406 21.0 26 23 11,776,000 
Feb, | 107,011 | 28.3 | 125,892 || 21,077 || 450,040 | 239,595 3,721 || 20.0 | 24 | 22 — 
March 84,342 | 22.3 102,088 18,611 437,088 | 267,394 3,121 19.4 22 23 11,500,000 
April | 70,440t| 18.6t| 88,168 || 18,410 —_ — 2,247 118.7 | 21 22 * 
May 55,290T! 14.6f 68,742 — _ — 1,358 18.3T| 21f 22 _ 
Base figure 378,710t | * | * | * | * | * | 620,000 * 











+ The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
public and civil works excluded. 


series. 


* New series. 


* Unemployed 


* Including those employed on public works, etc. 


occupied on 
* Modified 



























































FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Statistics of . Employ- 
Employment local unem- Public ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date a ployment — — exchange 
statistics — statistics on ad 
Commissions statistics || Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
itt Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
sagiskened Caen a relief a Number P ned Number Pp on 
cent. cent. 
1927 1,868 e 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 eg 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,906 * 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 . 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.2 
1931 11,522 ° | 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 63,972 273,412? 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 
1934 10,011 23,802 342,165 376,495 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 2.9 
1934 April 9,942 32,178 334,519 369,100 1,813,550 14.0 334,180 2.6 
May 5,996 23,695 318,225 352,312 1,751,983 | 13.5 345,268 2.7 
June 5,946 15,979 310,934 345,314 1,672,644 12.9 451,805 3.5 
July 5,691 10,988 320,427 350,428 1,663,463 12.8 498,782 3.9 
Aug. 6,064 11,041 325,655 357,672 1,672,742 | 12.9 462,413 3.6 
Sept. 6,834 12,420 323,365 357,459 1,721,737 13.3 358,599 2.8 
Oct. 7,629 15,712 347,804 381,534 1,776,244 | 13.7 342,896 2.7 
Nov. 9,708 18,598 375,183 416,605 1,807,661 13.9 314,638 2.5 
Dec. 10,680 19,208 419,129 454,915 1,793,047 13.8 293,400 2.3 
1935 Jan. 12,479 22,026 487,426 532,127 1,934,811 14.9 360,309 2.8 
Feb. 11,280 22,590 502,879 544,567 1,913,133 14.8 358,974 2.7 
March 9,780 22,193 484,463 526,501 1,819,147 14.0 323,522 2.5 
April 8,369 18,076 452,367 491,802 1,744,814 13.5 285,458 2.2 
May _ _ | 423,250 459,155 1,703,952 | 13.1 320,511 | 2.5 
| | 
Base figure | ° ® | ° ° | 12,960,000 





+ From 1932 onwards, including uncmployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT /cont.) 




























































































* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


— 
ae HUNGARY oy InisH Free State ITALY Japan * 
Employment : : : 
Employment || Employment || Employment || euikeainn S etinthes —_, || Official estimates 
peo | SeMae | Seto | SMS [Appteretstecwens | Sead — 
a i : 
8 istics statistics statistics Ppp ———€ statistics ® Unemployed 
; “ger : With claims Ee : 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants | “ 7 i 
for work for work for work || . Total || W ~~ || Number a 
registered registered registered | PO = as ees 
eee Whe ene fit i| é 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 . | 13,728 21,284 || 278,484 || * . 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 * 14,821 22,487 $24,422 || * . 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 aad 14,679 20,702 300,786 || ° ba 
1930 1,953,935 43,592" ° 16,378 22,398 | 425,437 || 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 | 25,230 || 734,454 || 422,755 | 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 | 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817" | 1,006,442 || 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 | 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 | 1,018,955 || 408,710 | 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 |) 963,677 372,941 5.0 
1934 April 2,148,195 52,575 15,335 20,230 98,144 | 995,548 382,977 5.1 
May 2,090,381 50,901 15,561 19,123 94,420 || 941,257 || 378,065 | 5.1 
June 2,092,586 46,863 14,949 18,745 90,408 | 830,856 || 372,070 | 5.0 
July 2,126,260 45,486 15,152 13,447 89,736 886,998 367,950 4.9 
Aug. 2,136,578 48,365 16,060 18,447 98,252 || 866,570 365,596 4.9 
Sept. 2,081,987 | 46,715 16,904 18,823 | 110,186 || 887,345 || 365,291 4.9 
Oct. 2,119,635 52,987 16,829 20,179 | 117,507 | 905,114 || 360,104 | 4.8 
Nov. 2,120,785 || 53,641 | 17,715 20,964 | 123,890 969,944 || 360,750] 4.8 
Dec. 2,085,815 53,168 16,741 23,780 | 128,084 961,705 || 365,788 | 4.9 
1935 Jan. 2,325,373 || 54,368 16,446 24,953 138,779 1,011,711 — _ 
Feb. 2,285,463 55,247 16,908 24,091 141,626 | 955,533 -- a 
March 2,153,870 58,908 _ 20,800 137,870 | 853,189 _ — 
April 2,044,460 | 55,361 — | 17,305 | 125,847 | 803,054 oe a 
May 2,044,752 || a a | 15,783 124,920 | 755,349 — _ 
! | | 
Base figure * | * | * | * | * | 7,517,118 t 


* Extended series. 
* The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 





































































































— i" 2 LATVIA Mexico Norway NEw ZEALAND | PALESTINE PORTUGAL 
Employ- : Employ- Official Employ- 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment esti ment 
D exchange || estimates || returns exchange exchange statistics aton® exchange 
ate statistics statistics = statistics 
“ Be | ee 
Applica- Sumber Unemployed | Appii- Employed | Number a 
tions cheno Un- cants for | on public || name employed 
for work Per | employed *||work reg-| relief . o 
sogtetesed | ployed || Number | Qont. istered ® hae wl | ployed || registered 
1927 3,131 ° 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 || * * | » | * 
1928 4,700 = || soz | 192 | 214,759 | 9° | . | oe 
1929 5,617 ° 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 ° || 3,104 | ° 
1930 4,851 75,689" || 7,175 | 16.6 19,353 || 5,003 . | 4,833 || . 
1931 8,709 || 257,722 — Ss 22.3 27,479 41,430* ° 24,083 |; ° 
1932 14,587 ||"339,372"|| 14,790 | 30.8 32,705 || 51,549 40,173 || 18,239 || 33,352 
1933 8,156 || 275,774 || 16,588 33.4 35,591 || 53,382 48,456 || 18,370 || 25,255 
1934 4,965 on 15,963 30.7 35,121 || 47,028 43,175 | * i —_ 
1934 April 7,265 265,970 16,945 33.4 38,975 || 45,052 40,066 || 14,400 | 30,037 
May 1,831 || 234,648 || 14,637 28.7 32,839 || 45,952 40,635 | ° i -- 
June 1,019 || 210,885 || 14,073 | 27.2 28,794 || 48,393 44,429 * || 
July 904 || 182,828*|| 12.934 | 24.7 25,386 || 49,931 45,793 | . | om | 
Aug. 949 193,364* || 12,998 24.6 27,210 || 50,545 46,894 | ° _ | 
Sept. 999 || 213,876*|| 13,690 25.6 31,083 || 50,026 46,754 e | —- | 
Oct. 1,796 186,188* || 14,631 27.1 34,292 48,094 45,359 e i] _ | 
Nov. 5,012 —_ 15,771 29.1 38,556 45,963 42,992 ° _— | 
Dec. 7,854 — | 17,792 32.8 40,288 44,283 42,054 S _— 
| 1935 Jan. 71604 || — || 18,809 | 34.2 39,328 | 43,784 40,370 | — 
Feb. 7,008 || —_ | 17,976 32.6 40,637 42,906 39,602 | . _ 
March 6,451 _ | 17,506 31.3 40,682 43,654 40,351 ° | _ 
April 5,961 — | = _— 40,450 | 44,672 41,886 | * — 
May — —- j— -- 33,962 | — | —_ | e — 
a oe — di Hi 
| Base figure ° ad | 55,983 ° \j ° ° S | e 





+ Figure for the month of May according to the population census. 
3 _ * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 


figures. 





* Modified series. 
* Including persons employed on public relief works. 





* Incomplete 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont, ) 
NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA SWEDEN | 
‘Employ- Employ- Employ- 
Unemployment ment Employment ment Trade union wg 
saaiiieiien exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns exchange 
Date a statistics statistics * statistics 
7 Applications for : 
Unemployed Un- . Un- Unemployed (| Applicants 
employed work registered employed | for work 
Number | Per cent. | registered || Number | Per cent. || registered || Number | Por cent. | registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 ° 163,953 7.5 e 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 ° 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621" 10.7 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 nd 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 96,751 18.7 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 177,557 30.0 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 22.8 82,235 
1933 176,429 31.4 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 125,881 
1934 170,681 31.9 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 19.0 97,677 
1934 April 157,631 26.6 309,909 358,056 17.0 16,462 90,708 20.6 115,538 
May | 146,591 | 29.1 | 294,938 || 329,035 | 15.7 12,527 || 71,841 | 16.2 89,660 
June 146,377 29.1 291,913 306,387 14.6 14,482 67,184 15.0 73,764 
July 154,188 30.9 297,744 295,149 14.0 12,758 63,712 | 14.1 63,541 
Aug. 157,051 31.7 302,095 289,388 13.8 13,069 65,300 | 14.4 65,135 
Sept. 153,833 31.3 309,623 289,220 13.8 11,795 65,744 14.2 72,907 
Oct. 156,929 32.0 328,926 294,874 14.0 12,570 74,306 16.0 87,770 
Nov. | 162,993 | 33.3 | 365,613 || 333,425 | 15.9 13,887 || 84.744 | 18.2 96,287 
Dec. 215,197 37.9 414,342 413,703 19.7 16,523 115,064 25.0 93,459 
1935 Jan. 241,432 42.7 432,392 498,806 23.7 20,669 111,652 22.6 104,868 
Feb. 225,370 40.0 417,593 515,555 24.5 21,704 102,920 20.6 105,435 
March | 183,981f| 33.1f 384,222 506,241 24.1 18,495 90,754T| 18.8T 102,259 
April 174,918f¢| 31.5f 368,183 473,249 22.5 _— -- — $0,279 
May | 163,672t| 34.5t ~ - = se << cave 72,730 
Base figure 474,785¢ =|  * | 2,100,984 f | * | 483,795¢ | * 








1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


workers and timber floaters. 


* From 1929 onwards, including forestry 






























































SAAR TERRITORY* SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA | 
Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment | 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in . 
Unemployed || unemployed Applications || receipt of benefit App 4 Uneqateget 
- ¥ registered | 
registered 1 Wholly | Partially for work "Number | Percent. | registered e | 
1927 2,976 | 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 e 
1928 3,871 |} 2.4 1.1 8,380 16,348 1.4 38,636 5,721 | 
1929 6591 || 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 | 
1930 9,286 3.4% 7.28 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 38,749 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 34,541 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1934 April 34,112 8.2 6.1 54,210 249,225 17.8 704,338 18,915 
May 32,797 7.2 5.7 44,087 226,470 | 15.8 624,850 11,691 
June 32,042 7.0 5.4 46,936 227,501 15.8 582,810 9,186 | 
July 31,954 7.1 5.2 49,198 226,711 15.8 569,450 10,156 
Aug. 32,055 7.3 5.5 52,147 233,227 16.3 572,428 10,623 
Sept. 32,077 74 5.9 51,387 230,224 16.1 576,267 9,918 
Oct. 32,539 8.2 5.5 59,621 217,741 15.5 599,464 11,211 
Nov. 33,594 10.3 5.7 76,009 231,314 16,4 668,937 11,721 
Dec. 35,636 13.9 6.2 91,196 271,110 19.0 752,328 16,497 
1935 Jan. — 17.2 6.6 110,283 303,253 21.0 818,005 27,218 
Feb. _ 16.8 6.8 102,910 299,718 20.8 833,194 29,893 
March - 13.3 6.6 82,214 283,398 19.4 804,794 27,058 
April * =- | 72,444 = — 734,500 16,112 | 
May . _ —_ 65,908 — _— 662,735 12,619 | 
Base figure * \ 488,552 * | 1,459,409 * | * | 








+ Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 
* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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STATISTICS 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 
GERMANY AUSTRIA I BELGIUM Buoaria ‘ CANADA * 
| Sickness Sickness I Voluntary unem- , 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance |\ployment i a »- - 
statistics statistics statistics 
Date pe — 
Employment as — 
Number ——-~ -y | eee Number Index ber | Index Index 
employed —— oi employed (1929) =, (1929) (1926) 
o 
Workers mame ploy 
1927 * * * | 1,376,049 || 100.0 * 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 ° . 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66,485 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15,040,864 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 
1934 March) 14,686,865 54.4 50.0 982,301 78,3 48,938 71.9 76.6 
April | 15,322,237 57.1 53.1 1,021,792 78.0 54,388 79.9 77.2 
May 15,560,487 58.7 55.4 1,042,415 80.1 58,991 86.7 81.0 
June 15,529,683 59.6 54.9 1,027,689 80.2 60,668 89.2 84.7 
July 15,532,793 60.2 54.3 1,033,976 80.7 66,144 97.2 83.8 
Aug. 15,558,981 61.0 55.0 1,037,850 78.0 71,239 104.7 82.9 
Sept. | 15,621,095 62.1 56.6 1,043,174 78.5 72,243 106.2 83.9 
Oct. 15,636,436 62.6 57.7 1,048,643 81.3 72,122 106.0 ' 84.1 
Nov. 15,476,144 62.8 59.0 1,019,740 76.5 66,439 97.7f 83.0 
Dec. 14,873,276 61.8 57.0 959,870 74.9 54,590 80.2T 79.2 
1935 Jan. 14,409,075 59.1 53.2 946,703 72.6 45,181 66.4T 79.4 
Feb. 14,687,969 59.3 53.4 _ 73.0 51,985 76.4f 80.9 
March) 15,278,651 61.3 55.5 971,820 74.3 50,356¢| 74.0f 78.4 | 
April | 15,930,000t 63.3 58.3 = 79.3 — — 79.9 | 
— * * * | . | 937,201 * | * | * | 874,556¢ 
DENMARK EsTONIA Unitep Starss* m4 
, Employers’ Employers’ returns _ = 
Employers’ returns returns (Manufacturing industries) 
Date 
Total number of a. : 4 
hours worked per day Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 
Index i aa kk ad 
Number | Index (1 Jan.1927) ——_ Pay- | Wage | 
(thousands)! (1931) Unadjusted| Adjusted | rolls eupleyed ($1,000"s) 
1927 * * 93.0 94.4 , 93.3 | 8,288,400 | 206,980 
1928 © ad 98.2 94.4 e 93.9 | 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 ° e 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 | 8,785,600 | 221,937 
1930 ° ad 95.8 87.3 ad 81.3 | 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 88.1 73.9 e 61.9 | 6,484,300 | 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 ° 42.3 5,374,200 | 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 ° 44.5 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 1,061 110.3 97.5 75.2 56.8 6,600,100 | 126,012 
1934 March 989 102.8 94.6 77.1 77.3 59.4 6,770,100 | 131,852 
April 1,027 106.8 98.1 78.6 78.4 61.7 6,906,100 | 136,962 | 
May 1,117 116.1 105.7 78.7 78.6 61.5 | 6,912,600 | 136,575 
June 1,101 114.4 105.3 77.4 77.7 59.5 | 6,799,900 | 132,040 
July 1,104 114.8 101.8 75.1 75.8 55.5 | 6,593,500 123,011 
Aug. 1,106 115.0 98.8 75.9 75.7 57.0 | 6,666,200 126,603 
Sept. 1,123 116.7 97.8 72.3 70.5 53.2 | 6,351,900 | 118,089 | 
Oct. 1,115 115.9 97.3 74.8 73.2 | 55.9 6,569,500 | 124,138 | 
Nov. 1,105 114.9 96.6 73.3 73.2 | 54.5 6,435,000 | 121,085 
Dec. 1,075 111.7 95.3 74.4 75.4 57.9 6,536,100 128,593 | 
1935 Jan. 1,016 105.6 96.7 75.1 76.8 58.9 6,595,700 130,503 
Feb. 1,043 108.4 102.3 77.5 78.1 63.3 6,809,000 | 140,618 | 
March 1,073 111.5 106.4 78.6 78.6 | 64.8 6,935,300 | 193,927 t 
April 1,099 114.2 | 108.3 78.6¢ 78.5t | 64.8t = as 
—— * * || 39,077 | 3.821,329t ‘ ‘ | 
_ + The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in al) other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Figure for July. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE Il, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
FINLAND FRANCE * Great Britain 
Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors _ Unemployment 
Date Insurance statistics 
Index (1926) Index* F 
el (number ames, ap any os 
Number Hours employe in same mon o employed ( ) 
employed worked 1930 = 100) 
1927 nd ° ° e 10,018,000 98.0 
1928 * . * . 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 ° ed ° ° 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 ad “i 2,750,555 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 78 72 2,541,253 92.5 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 77 72 2,392,321 80.9 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 83 78 2,382,534 79.4 9,684,000 94.8 
1934 93 88 2,319,544 76.9 10,139,000 99.2 
1934 March ° ” 2,367,339 76.9 10,065,000 98.5 
April ° ° 2,345,084 76.7 10,147,000 99.3 
May 88 84 2,326,764 76.8 10,199,000 99.8 
June * * 2,337,916 77.3 10,180,000 99.6 
July * * 2,318,792 78.4 10,151,000 99.3 
Aug. 101 96 2,278,142 77.0 10,181,000 99.6 
Sept. ° o 2,285,527 76.8 10,244,000 100.3 
Oct. ° ° 2,270,648 76.7 10,209,000 99.9 
Nov. 99 94 2,285,345 76.1 10,213,000 99.9 
Dec. . - 2,271,756 75.2 10,252,000 100.3 
1935 Jan. ° vd 2,220,088 72.9 10,055,000 98.4 
Feb. 97 93 2,219,633 72.2 10,083,000 98.7 
March ‘ * 2,221,762 72.1 10,214,000 99.9 
April of . 2,225,155 72.4 10,327,000 101.0 
Persons e ” H e e | e e 
covered 
HUNGARY ITALY | JAPAN LATVIA 
' 
Social insurance ’ Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
Date statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
3 
" Index‘ Index * (1929) 
umber Index (Sept. | Number Number of soton van ne a 
employed (1927) 1926) | employed |hours worked* (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 98.3 ° ® 104.1 | 148,288 87.4 
1928 2,064,599 101.3 ° e a 99.2 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 
1930 990,776 94.3 93.0 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 105.3 
1931 937,298 89.2 81.2 88.8 83.5 81.7 168,208 98.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 70.5 78.5 724 82.0 140,977 82.1 
1933 853,203 81.1 714 79.4 75.1 89.9 149,722 87.4 
1934 913,068 86.9 72.1 83.1 78.3 100.2 162,837 95.3 
1934 March 897,034 85.3 71.1 79.6 76.9 96.4 158,422 92.6 
April 929,435 88.4 71.2 81.6 74.0 99.4 161,994 94.7 
May 947,451 90.2 71.2 85.1 82.6 | 99.9 165,823 96.8 
June 927,274 88.2 70.1 84.4 81.1 | 100.1 167,075 97.9 
July 921,865 87.7 71.4 85.7 83.4 i 100.5 164,733 96.8 
Aug. 925,936 88.1 7i.1 85.7 80.6 || 101.1 164,074 95.8 
Sept. 933,092 88.8 72.7 87.6 84.7 102.6 163,345 95.8 
Oct. 949,775 | 90.4 |] 73.9 85.6 84.8 | 103.3 | 167,773 | 97.9 
Nov. 945,210 89.9 || 74.6 85.2 80.6 || 1042 || 170,226 | 100.0 
Dec. 873,416 83.1 77.5 85.0 72.1 i 104.8 | 163,327 95.8 
1935 Jan. 884,303 86.3 79.4 83.2 70.6 \| 105.2 || 164,296 95.8 
Feb. 894,973 87.4 81.1 85.0 69.6 i 105.9 || 164,130 95.8 
March —_ — 83.2 _ _ I == || 166,998 | 97.9 
April _— — _ —_ — i — I ~_— — 
— * | . || 785,452] 1,094,189 | 974,720 | : ‘ 








+ The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. 
porations. 


* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 


* The figures relate to the first of the month. 


* Revised series. 


* Ministry of Cor- 
* The figures relate to the middle of the month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
































































































































LuxEMBURG* NETHERLANDS POLAND SWEDEN 
’ Unemployment 
Employers insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
veturns statistics 
Date ; 
Index Social Federation 
Number Index Index Number Hours worked | Board of Industries 
employed | (1929) (1929) employed (1928)| per week (1929)||__ Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) ||(1926-1930)| (1925-1930) 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.6 89.5 90.0 ° 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.6 99.7 103.0 ° 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.3 86.8 81.1 ° 100.0 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.9# 73.9 66.3 ° 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.6 63.3 53.2 a 85.6 
1933 28,483 64.8 78.0 62.9 54.6 89.1 84.6 
1934 28,803 65.6 76.8 68.0 63.6 97.4 91.6 
1934 March 27,810 63.3 78.4 65.0 60.8 91.0 89.4 
April 28,377 64.6 79.5 66.9 62.7 wd 89.4 
May 28,829 65.6 79.6 68.5 65.1 * 90.4 
June 29,035 66.1 79.7 68.7 63.7 99.1 91.3 
July 29,111 66.2 78.1 68.8 60.5 sd 92.3 
Aug. 29,195 66.4 77.5 69.9 64.5 ad 93.3 
Sept. 29,619 67.4 77.3 70.7 66.8 100.8 93.3 
Oct. 29,662 67.5 76.5 75.8 71.3 - 93.3 
Nov. 29,473 67.1 75.1 72.6 75.0 " 94.2 
Dec. 29,300 66.7 70.9 64.8 63.8 98.8 96.2 
1935 Jan. 28,915 65.8 68.6 63.4 54.3 ad 95.2 
Feb. 28,488 64.8 69.1 64.8 57.8 ° 95.2 
March} 28,641 65.2 —_ 67.7 62.9 99.1 96.2 
April | 28,826 65.6 _— ane 68.4 * — 
Persons e e ‘ as lI e 
a | | 483,940 | 571,394 15,940° || 226,841 
SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance - Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date ——————— 
Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Women, joes 
(1925) employed 1928 employe 
( Euro- Total * 
peans 
1927 91.2 7 ° 94.2 95.9 S wd 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 7 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,916 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 97.5 974 98.1 629,682 104.1 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,260 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,235 88.8 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543,566 89.9 
1934 March 73.2 1,724,172 68.8 97.6 99.7 523,070 86.4 
April ° 1,883,261 75.2 98.0 100.1 535,152 88.5 
May " 2,028,017 80.9 99.0 101.1 562,643 93.0 
June 74.4 2,030,229 81.0 | 100.0 101.8 568,641 94.0 
July . 2,012,018 80.3 || 100.6 102.3 555,920 91.9 
Aug. ° 1,983,812 79.1 i] 101.6 103.5 558,984 92.4 
Sept. 74.0 1,956,368 78.1 || 102.7 104.5 562,202 92.9 
Oct, os 1,993,988 79.5 || 103.4 | 105.4 565,461 93.5 
Nov. ° 1,944,356 77.6 || 1041 | 106.7 564,274 93.3 
71.6 1,770,046 70.6 | 105.1 107.0 547,156 90.5 
1935 Jan * 1,626,299 64.9 105.4 108.2 506,496 83.7 
Feb. “i 1,642,408 65.5 i 107.1 110.9 505,384 83.5 
March 70.8 1,681,991 67.1 | _- - 526,331 87. 
April — aa» nn ! — I} aie pone 
. } il 
a 194,015 | * | * | 122,497 | 404,656 | * . 





. * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the 1st of the month. ® Since 1931, excluding agriculture. 

Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * Average 
for the month. ? Revised figures. * Including “ Natives”’. 
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(Text continued from page 888.) 


The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office?; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


II. Employment. 

Table II gives statistics for 23 countries. In the great majority of 
cases the figures relate to workers recorded as in employment at a cer- 
tain date, irrespective of the number of hours worked per day and per 
worker. In some cases, however, the statistics relate to the number of 
hours worked during a certain period of time, and in this case they 
record the fluctuations in the volume of employment. According to their 
source the series may be roughly classified in two groups : (1) those 
(the majority) based on employers’ returns and indicating the changes 
in the number of workers employed or hours worked in a selected 
sample of mainly industrial establishments ; these statistics do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule index numbers only are reproduced here; (2) those based on 
returns of employed members in compulsory sickness or in unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes and covering the great majority of the working 
population ; as these statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluc- 
tuations in the absolute extent of employment, absolute figures are 
generally given as well as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and the 
different methods used in their compilation and classification, inter- 
national comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its 
fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, there- 
fore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 
In order to facilitate such comparisons the Office has as far as possible 
recalculated the indexes on 1929 as common base (= 100). The original 
base year is given in brackets in the headings of the tables ; 
figures in heavy type indicate that the original base has been 


retained. 


Statistics of Occupied Population 
in Different Countries (Italy, Norway) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied popu- 
lation in different countries already published *, corresponding infor- 
mation relating to Italy and Norway, taken from the most recent 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

* Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 123-134 
(United States of America, Canada); No. 3, March 1935, pp. 436-444 (India, 
Japan, Palestine), 
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censuses, is given below in tabular form. For information as to the 
scope and character of the data given in the tables, the reader is 
referred to the first article of the series. 


Italy : Census of 21 April 1931 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population (including 
members of the family assisting the head, and the unemployed) ten years old and 
over ; a separate table, showing the number and distribution of members of the 
family assisting the head (table VIII), is added. 

Owing to important changes in the definition of occupied and unoccupied 
and in the classification of industries and occupations comparisons between the 
censuses of 1921 and 1931 are not possible ; a separate table (IX) gives the main 
results of the 1921 census. 


Source: IsTITUTO CENTRALE DI STATISTICA DEL ReEGNo D’ITauia: VII 
Censimento generale della popolazione, 21 aprile 1931-IX. Vol. I: Relazione pre- 
liminare. Rome, 1933. Vol. IV: Relazione generale; Parte seconda—Tavole. 
Rome, 1934. 


TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (10 YEARS AND OVER) 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS ! 


| 
Males Females Total 








Order Industrial group 
Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


7 7 Per 
Number Number Prone Number 





1 Agriculture and hunting | 6,554,152 \s0.0 1,538,495 |39.5 | 8,092,647 |46.8 
2,3 | Industry (including 


handicrafts) ? 4,067,047 |30.4 1,254,331 (32.1 5,321,378 |30.8 
4 Transport and commu- 
nications 746,653 | 5.6 26,071 | 0.7 772,724 | 4.5 
5 Commerce 1,042,949 | 7.8 281,304 | 7.2 1,824,253 | 7.7 
6 Banking and insurance 91,030 | 0.7 12,453 | 0.3 103,483 | 0.6 
7 Public defence 148,523 | 1.1 — a 148,523 | 0.9 
8,9 | Public and private ad- 
ministration 407,860 | 3.1 212,315 | 5.4 620,175 | 3.6 
10,11 | Liberal professions and 
religion 237,498 | 1.8 106,046 | 2.7 343,544 | 2.0 
12 Domestic service 62,799 | 0.5 470,726 {12.1 533,525 | 3.1 





1-12 | Occupied population (10 
years and over) 13,358,511 | 100 | 38,901,741 | 100 | 17,260,252 | 100 








Unoccupied (10 years 


and over): 
13 (a) Persons retired 111,982 95,783 207,765 
14 |(b) No occupation and 

occupation not stated | 2,057,577 12,594,914 14,652,491 





1-14 | Total population (10 
years and over) 15,528,070 16,592,438 32,120,508 





Total population (all 
ages) 20,132,844 21,043,827 41,176,671 
































2 In addition the Census gives separately the number of children gainfully occupied (6-9 years). 
These amounted to 21,919 boys and 9,980 girls, of whom 18,429 boys and 7,263 girls were occupied in 
agriculture. 
' * The term “industry ”’ is used in the Italian to cover manufactures, mining and quarrying, build- 
ing and construction. 
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TABLE Il. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (10 YEARS AND OVER) 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 

Males Females Total 
Order Occupational group 
Number Ra. Number = Number p 4 
1-4 | Agriculture and hunting | 6,544,663 |49.0 | 1,538,669 |39.4 | 8,083,332 |46.8 
5 Fishing 85,266 | 0.6 278 | 0.0 85,544 | 0.5 
6-28 | Industry ! 8,972,004 |29.7 1,252,126 |32.1 | 5,224,130 |30.3 
29-30 | Transport and commu- 
nications 767,348 | 5.7 27,317 | 0.7 794,665 | 4.6 
81-36 | Commerce 1,038,633 | 7.8 280,534 | 7.2 | 1,819,167 | 7.6 
87-39 | Banking and insurance 91,079 | 0.7 12,530 | 0.3 103,609 | 0.6 
40 | Public defence 148,523 | 1.1 — — 148,523 | 0.9 
41-43 | Public and private ad- 
ministration 343,595 | 2.6 49,980 | 1.3 393,575 | 2.3 
44-49 | Liberal professions and 
religion 300,890 | 2.3 269,133 | 6.9 570,023 | 3.3 
50 Domestic service 66,883 | 0.5 473,070 |12.1 539,953 | 3.1 
1-50 | Occupied population (10 
years and over) 13,358,884 | 100 | 3,903,637 | 100 | 17,262,521?) 100 
Unoccupied (10 years 
and over) : 
51 (a) Persons retired 112,672 96,247 208,919? 
52-56 | (b) No occupation and 
occupation not 
stated 2,056,514 12,592,554 14,649,068? 
Total population (10 
years and over) 15,528,070 16,592,438 | 32,120,508 




















over) differ slightly from the totals in table I. 


1 See note * to table I. 








* The total number of occupied (10 years and over) and the total unoccupied (10 years and 


also 919,915 persons between 15 and 64 years of age recorded as unemployed. 


TABLE III A. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


The total occupied population includes 




















POPU LATION, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Occupational group Males Females Total 
Agriculture, hunting and fishing 33.0 7.3 19.8 
Industry * 19.7 6.0 12.6 
Transport and communications 3.8 0.1 1.9 
Commerce 5.2 1. 3.2 
Banking and insurance 0.5 0.1 0.3 
Public defence 0.7 — 0.4 
Public and private administration 1.7 0.2 1.0 
Liberal professions and religion 1.5 1.3 1.4 
Domestic service 0.3 2.2 1.3 
Total gainfully occupied 66.4 18.5 41.9 
Unoccupied 33.6 81.5 58.1 
Total population 100 100 100 

















* See note * to table I. 
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GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 


10 YEARS AND OVER, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL 


























GROUPS 

Occupational group Males Females ton 
Agriculture, hunting and fishing 42.7 9.3 25.3 
Industry ? 25.6 7.6 16.3 
Transport and communications 4.9 0.2 2.5 
Commerce 6.7 1.7 4.1 
Banking and insurance 0.6 0.1 0.3 
Public defence 1.0 — 0.5 
Public and private administration 2.2 0.3 1.2 
Liberal professions and religion 1.9 1.6 1.8 
Domestic service 0.4 2.8 1.7 
Total gainfully occupied 86.0 23.5 53.7 

Unoccupied 14.0 7.5 | 468 | 

Population 10 years and over 100 100 100 | 








2 See note * to table I. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN 


EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

















Occupational group Males Females 
Agriculture, hunting and fishing 81.2 18.8 
Industry ? 76.0 24.0 
Transport and communications 96.6 3.4 
Commerce 78.7 21.3 
Banking and insurance 87.9 12.1 
Public defence 100.0 —_ 
Public and private administration 87.3 12.7 
Liberal professions and religion 52.8 47.2 
Domestic service 12.4 87.6 

Total gainfully occupied 77.4 22.6 























* See note * to table I. 
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TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS 
AND SEX IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS ! 
Owners, managers Salaried employees 
Occupational group 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Industry 3 (including fishing) 315,686 20,762 336,448 | 147,346 43,988 191,334 
Transport and commanications 159,656 3,564 163,220 | 143,937 20,083 | 164,020 
Commerce 681,227 | 187,964 869,191 | 216,773 64,173 280,946 
Total 1,156,569 | 212,290 |1,368,859 | 508,056 128,244 636,300 
- Independent artisans * Employer artisans ‘ 
Occupational group 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Industry 3 ( inelading fishing) 338,888 175,266 514,154 | 226,742 29,770 | 256,512 
Transport and communications - oe — = _- -- 
Commerce —_— = a — — _- 
Total 338,888 175,266 514,154 | 226,742 29,770 | 256,512 
Ps Wage earners Total 
Occupational group 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Industry a (including fishing) 3,028,608 982,618) 4,011,226) 4,057,270) 1,252,404) 5,309,674 
Transport and communications 463,755 8,670) 467,425 767,348 27,317 794,665 
Commerce 140,633 28,397 169,030) 1,038,633 280,534) 1,319,167 
Total 3,632,996) 1,014,685) 4,647,681 5,863,251| 1,560,255 7,423,506 








1 No figures are available for agriculture, public administration and defence, banking, insurance, 


liberal professions, etc. 
See note * to table I. 


* “ Artigiano indipendente ’’: handicraftsman working alone or with the help of members of the 
family. 
* “ Artigiano padrone ’’: handicraftsman employing workers or paid apprentices. 














TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED MARRIED WOMEN 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Per cent. of all 
Occupational group Number occupied females 
in the group 

Agriculture and hunting 513,369 33.4 
Fishing 52 18.7 
Industry 227,853 18.2 
Transport and communications 6,144 22.5 
Commerce 96,634 34.4 
Banking and insurance 964 7.7 
Public defence a — 

_ Public and private administration 7,635 15.3 
Liberal professions and religion 49,480 18.4 
Domestic service 42,068 8.9 

Total gainfully occupied 944,199 24.2 
Unoccupied 6,947,382 54.8 
Total 7,891,581 47.6 

















1 See note * to table I. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 





Sex and age group 


Total population 


Gainfully occupied 





Number 








Per cent. of total 















































_ population 
Males : 
10-14 1,619,347 472,214 29.2 
15-19 2,032,278 1,792,736 88.2 
20-24 1,910,122 1,819,456 95.3 
25-34 2,914,998 2,862,442 98.2 
35-44 2,210,079 2,158,457 97.7 
45-54 1,895,695 1,823,875 96.2 
55-64 1,502,921 1,383,419 92.0 
65 and over 1,436,552 1,043,000 72.6 
Unknown 6,078 3,285 54.0 
Total 15,528,070 13,358,884 86.0 
Females : 
10-14 1,566,698 224,685 14.3 
15-19 2,013,767 885,245 44.0 
20-24 1,913,983 743,256 38.8 
25-34 3,169,791 804,886 25.4 
35-44 2,642,947 527,670 20.0 
45-54 2,111,469 355,387 16.8 
55-64 1,598,497 222,157 13.9 
65 and over 1,568,892 139,140 8.9 
Unknown 6,394 1,211 1.9 
Total 16,592,438 3,903,637 23.5 
Total : 
10-14 3,186,045 696,899 21.9 
15-19 4,046,045 2,677,981 66.1 
20-24 3,824,105 2,562,712 67.0 
25-34 6,084,789 3,667,328 60.3 
35-44 4,853,026 2,686,127 55.3 
45-54 4,007,164 2,179,262 54.4 
55-64 3,101,418 1,605,576 51.8 
65 and over 3,905,444 1,182,140 39.3 
Unknown 12,472 4,496 36.0 
Total 32,120,508 17,262,521 53.7 
TABLE VIII. ASSISTING FAMILY MEMBERS (10 YEARS AND OVER) 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS ! 
Occupational group Males Females Total | 
Agriculture and hunting 1,906,695 952,211 | 2,858,906 
Fishing 8,854 73 8,927 
Industry 150,891 39,794 190,685 
Transport and communi- 
cations 22,361 555 22,916 
Commerce 114,843 58,620 173,463 
Banking and insurance 18 10 28 
Liberal professions and 
religion + 5 9 
Total 2,203,666 1,051,268 3,254,934 

















* The figures in this table are included in the figures given in the preceding tables. 
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TABLE IX. 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED (10 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED 


BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 


IN 1921 1 





Occupational group 


Owners, managers, directors 


Salaried employees 








Total for these groups 








Males | Females | Total Males | Females | Total 
Industry 63,885 3,305; 67,190) 26,713; 10,477) 37,190 
Transport 3,336 155 3,491; 103,983; 16,495) 120,478 
Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 578,624) 157,762) 736,386) 212,427) 52,547) 264,974 





645,845) 161,222 








807,067| 343,123 














79,519) 422,642 








Occupational group 


Working on own account * 


Ma 


nual workers 



















































































Males | c_ | Total Males |Females| Total 
| 
| 

Industry 662, 482 283 = 946,089 pamaueleen see. see.see 
Transport 84, 395) 9 84,404! 580,172) 6,468) 586,640 
Commerce, banking, and | 

insurance — | — ae 84,100) 16,517; 100,617 

Total for these groups 7 ones wane 8,220,510) 975,860) 4,196,370 

Total 
Occupational group Males Females Total 
Number faa Number hd Number Rew § 

Industry 8,309,318 | 25.2) 1,250,264 | 23.7) 4,559,582 | 24.7 
Transport 771,886 | 5.9 23,127 | 0.4 795,013 | 4.3 
Commerce, banking, and 

insurance 875,151 6.6 226,826 4.3) 1,101,977 6.0 

Total for these groups 4,956,355 | 37.7) 1,500,217 | 28.4) 6,456,572 | 35.0 
Agriculture, hunting, 

and fishing 7,146,884 | 54.3) 3,117,222 | 59.1) 10,264,106 | 55.8 
Public and private ad- 

ministration 675,889 | 5.1 46,735 | 0.9 722,624); 3.9 
Liberal professions and 

religion 310,475 2.4 231,815 4.4 542,200 | 2.9 
Domestic service a 65,017 0.5 380,614 7.2 445,631 2.4 

Gainfully occupied * 

(10 years and over) | 13,154,620 |100 5,276,603 {100 | 18,431,223 |100 

" Unoceupied (all ages) 5,934,915 | — | 14,344,488 | — | 20,279,353 | — 
Total population 19,089,535 | — | 19,621,041 | — | 38,710,576 | — 
Population 10 years 

and over 15,138,922 | — | 15,823,606 | — | 30,962,528 | — 

1 Source: Censimento della Popolazione del Regno d'Italia al 1 dicembre 1921. Vol. XIX: 


Relazione generale. Rome, 1928. 
* Handicraftsmen who work to the order of private customers or for one or more manu- 





facturers and who perform the work alone or with the help of members of the family. 


* Excluding “ 


housewives, prisoners, beggars, etc., as well as persons who did not return any occupation or 
profession. 


condizioni non professionali ’’ (12,531,305), e.g. pensioners of all kinds, students, 






































STATISTICS 


Norway : Census of 1 December 1930 


The census distinguishes between “persons carrying on an occupation ” 
(hovedpersoner) and “ members of the family without an occupation of their own, 
and personal servants” (bipersoner). “Persons carrying on an occupation ” 
include persons living on their private income, or on private charity or public 
assistance. In the tables reproduced below, however, the figures relating to the 
occupied population do not include these two groups, which are counted as be- 
longing to the unoccupied population ; but they do cover domestic servants, 
except members of the family engaged in household work. Unemployed persons 
are classified according to their habitual occupation. 


Sources : (a) Folketellingen i Norge 1 XII, 1930. Sjette hefte : Folkemengden 
fordelt efter livsstilling. Norges Offisielle Statistikk, IX, 40. Oslo, 1934. 


(b) The information given in table V is taken from a communication from 
the Norwegian Central Statistical Office. 


TABLE I. OCCUPIED POPULATION (15 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 























Males Females Total 
Class Occupational group " 
Number a Number | = | Number | = 
i$ 
I Agriculture and forestry 295,966 | 34.8 40,458 | 12.8 336,364 | 28.8 
II Fishing 75,786| 8.9 191; 0.1 75,977 | | 6.5 
Ill Industry ? 249,240 | 29.3 60,573 | 19.1) 309,813) 26.5 
IV Commerce 83,486| 9.8 62,353 | 19.6) 145,839) 12.5 
Vv Transport 101,898 | 12.0 6,524; 2.1) 108,422) 9.3 
VI (1, 2) | Public services and de- 
fence 15,604 1.8 2,782 0.9 18,386 1.6 
VI 
(3, 4, 5, 6)| Liberal professions 23,892/ 2.8 23,969; 7.6 47,861; 4.1 
VII (1, 2)| Domestic service 749 0.1; 119,595) 37.7; 120,344/| 10.3 
xX Insufficiently described | 
or unknown 4,152; 0.5 856) 0.1 4,508| 0.4 





Occupied population | 
(15 years and over) 850,713 | 100 316,801 | 100 | 1,167,514 | 100 





(15 years and over): 
VII (3) | (a) Members of the family 
engaged in household 

work 543| — 608,136 | —_ 608,679| — 


| 
Unoccupied population | 


VIII (b) Persons living on own 
income 31,586; — 41,956; — | 73,542| — 
IX (c) Supported persons 80,575 | — 82,335| — 162,910; — 








Total population (15 
years and over) 963,417| — | 1,049,228, — | 2,012,645) — 











Total population (all | 
ages) 1,371,919 | — | 1,442,275 | — | 2,814,194; — 
| 























1 The term “ industry’”’ is used in the Norwegian to cover mining, quarrying, manufac- 
tures, building, and construction. 
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TABLE II A. OCCUPIED POPULATION (15 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, 1920 AND 1930 


























. 1920 1930 
Occupational group 

Males | Females | Total Males | Females | Total 
Agriculture and forestry | 21.6 4.2 12.6 21.6 2.8 11.9 
Fishing 4.5 0.0 2.2 5.5 0.0 2.7 
Industry * 19.2 4.5 11.7 18.2 4.2 11.0 
Transport 6.5 0.6 3.5 7.4 0.5 3.8 
Commerce 5.1 3.9 4.5 6.1 4.3 5.2 
Public services and defence 1.1 0.2 0.6 1.1 0.2 0.7 
Liberal professions 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.7 1.7 1.7 
Domestic service 0.1 7.1 3.7 0.1 8.3 4.3 
Insafficiently described or unknown 0.3 0.0 0.2 0.3 0.0 0.2 
Occupied population | 59.8 21.9 40.4 62.0 22.0 41.5 
Unoccupied population | 40.2 78.1 59.6 38.0 78.0 58.5 

Total population 100 100 100 100 100 100 




















1 See note? to table I. 


TABLE II B. OCCUPIED POPULATION (15 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, AS PERCENTAGE OF THE 
POPULATION 15 YEARS AND OVER, 1920 AND 1930 





























. 1920 1930 
Occupational group 

Males | Females | Total Males | Females Total 
Agriculture and forestry | 32.5 6.1 18.7 30.7 3.9 16.7 
Fishing 6.7 0.0 3.2 7.9 0.0 3.8 
Industry * 28.9 6.5 17.2 25.9 5.8 15.4 
Transport 9.8 0.8 5.1 10.5 0.6 5.4 
Commerce 7.8 5.6 6.6 8.7 5.9 7.2 
Pablic services and defence 1.7 0.3 0.9 1.6 0.3 0.9 
Liberal professions 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.5 2.3 2.4 
Domestic service 0.1 10.2 5.4 0.1 11.4 6.0 
Insufficiently described or unknown 0.5 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.0 0.2 
Total oceupjed population 90.1 31.6 59.5 88.3 30.2 58.0 
Unoccupied population 9.9 68.4 40.5 11.7 69.8 42.0 

Total population 100 100 100 100 100 100 

















1 See note * to table I. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE OF MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP, 1920 AND 1930 














Occupational group see | = 

Males | Females | Males | Females 
Agriculture and forestry 82.9 17.1 88.0 12.0 
Fishing 99.8 0.2 99.7 0.3 
Industry ! 80.1 19.9 80.4 19.6 
Transport 91.3 8.7 94.0 6.0 
Commerce 55.8 44.2 57.2 42.8 
Public services and defence 85.2 14.8 84.9 15.1 
Liberal professions 48.7 51.3 49.9 50.1 
Domestic service 1.1 98.9 0.6 99.4 
Insufficiently deseribed or unknown 87.2 12.8 92.1 7.9 
Total occupied population 72.2 27.8 72.9 27.1 























1 See note? to table I. 
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TABLE IV. OCCUPIED POPULATION (15 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED 
BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Heads of undertakings Independent workers * 
Occupational group 
Males |Females| Total | Males Females| Total 
Agriculture and forestry 130,839 |18,934 |149,773 174 1 175 
Fishing 128 9 137 | 62,977 140 | 63,117 
Industry * 16,006 | 1,388 | 17,394 | 29,142 | 6,016 | 35,158 
Transport 2,668 142 2,810 6,473 33 6,506 
Commerce 26,569 |12,112 | 38,681 1,717 | 1,931 3,648 
Public services and defence 1,115 17 1,132 — — — 
Liberal professions 2,753 | 1,930 4,683 _ — —- 
Domestic service — — — = _ — 
Occupations insufficiently described 2? 1? 3; — — o= 
Occupations unknown —_ — — — — _ 
Total occupied population 180,080 |34,533 214,613 100,483 | 8,121 |108,604 
| 
















































































Manual workers, 
Salaried employees ¢ supervisory workers, 
Occupational group foremen, etc. 
Males |Females| Total Males Females | Total 
Agriculture and forestry 3,887 162} 4,049 |161,006 | 21,361 [182,367 
Fishing 933 12 945 | 11,748 80 | 11,778 
Industry * 12,779 | 4,608 | 17,382 |191,313 | 48,566 |239,879 
Transport 21,999 | 5,885| 27,884 | 70,758 464 | 71,222 
Commerce $2,791 |34,495 | 67,286 | 22,409 | 18,815 | 36,224 
Public services and defence 8,610 | 2,521/ 11,131 5,879 244 6,123 
Liberal professions 17,017 |12,330 | 29,347 4,122 9,709 | 13,831 
Domestic service — — — 749 |119,595 |120,344 
Occupations insufficiently described 353 107 460 3,035 50 8,085 
Occupations unknown — —- — — 
Total occupied population Std ‘ecsaal 158,484 [471,019 |213,834 |684,853 
Total 
Occupational group 
Males | Females Total 

Agriculture and forestry 295,906 40,458 336,364 

Fishing 75,786 191 75,977 

Industry 1 249,240 60,573 309,813 

Transport 101,898 6,524 108,422 

Commerce 83,486 62,353 145,839 

Public services and defence 15,604 2,782 18,386 

Liberal professions 23,892 23,969 47,861 

Domestic service 749 119,595 120,344 

Occupations insufficiently described 3,390 158 3,548 

Occupations unknown 762 198 960 

| 
Total occupied population 850,713 316,801 1,167,514 











+ See note? to table I. 


Le. persons carrying on small one-man undertakings. 
* Including managers, engineers, and specialists. 





* These figures refer to independent persons. 
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TABLE V. OCCUPIED POPULATION (15 YEARS AND OVER) CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 





Occupied population 
Sex and age group (excluding domestic Total population Percentage 
service) 








Males : 
15-17 59,400 
18-20 69,720 
21-25 110,704 
26-30 105,890 
31-40 184,223 
41-50 132,161 
51-60 104,039 
61-70 60,380 
71 and over 22,727 
Unknown 720 





Total 





Females : 
15-17 
18-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71 and over 
Unknown 








Total 1,049,228 





Total : 
15-17 69,597 163,470 
18-20 89,786 158,014 
21-25 146,103 241,282 
26-30 133,518 226,362 
31-40 219,959 389,690 
41-50 158,376 290,322 
51-60 126,092 234,681 
61-70 73,980 170,153 
71 and over 28,863 136,637 
Unknown 896 2,034 





Total 1,047,170 2,012,645 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Report of the Director. International Labour 
Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. Geneva, 1935. 91 pp. 
~~ ‘The annual Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. Harold 
Butter, which is being discussed at the International Labour Conference this 
month, has just been published. On the whole, he says, it is clear that 1934 marked 
a distinct advance over 1933. But, in fact, recovery is still superficial rather than 
fundamental. Nearly all the progress so far accomplished has been solely the 
result of national effort. In the summer of last year there were some indications 
that the upward movement was flagging, which may mean that the limits of na- 
tional effort are being reached and that further progress can only be attained by 
setting the international machine once more in smooth and harmonious operation. 
From a social point of view, however, the year 1934 has been of exceptional impor- 
tance. The tendencies towards economic planning with a view to achieving certain 
social objectives, to which attention was drawn in last year’s Report, are becoming 
more generally recognised. The Report pays chief attention to tracing the social 
effects of these developments. After having analysed the relations existing between 
economic recovery and employment, the Director deals with the various remedies 
for unemployment : insurance and relief; public works ; reduction of hours ; the 
organisation of industry ; measures of financial policy ; and international organisa- 
tion. The Director then examines the principal consequences of these new economic 
and social developments affecting the International Labour Organisation. It is 
not only the immediate problems of the crisis which concern us, he says, but also 
the orientation which the profound changes taking place before our eyes inevitably 
suggest for the future. The Report concludes : “ The Organisation has come through 
the darkest period of reaction against the ideas of international fellowship which 
presided at its birth. There are signs that the ebb is slackening and the flood-tide 
setting in. The objectives for which the Organisation was created are steadily 
assuming greater prominence in the minds of men. With the growing complexity 
of economic regulation it will be called upon to meet new demands and to shoulder 
heavier responsibilities. Its past record is the best earnest of its capacity to rise 
to the opportunities of the future. ”’ 


—— Employment of Women on Underground Work in Mines of All Kinds 
(Supplementary Report). International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, 
Geneva, 1935. Second Item on the Agenda. Report II (Supplement). Geneva, 
1935. 4 pp. 


—— (a) Maintenance of Righis in course of Acquisition and Acquired Rights 
under Invalidity, Old- Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance on behalf of Workers 
who Transfer their Residence from one Country to Another. International Labour 
Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. First Item onthe Agenda. Report 
I. 251 pp. (b) Supplementary Report. 15 pp. Geneva, 1935. 

The question of the maintenance of rights in course of acquisition and acquired 
rights under invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance on behalf 
of workers who transfer their residence from one country to another was discussed 
a first time at the Eighteenth (1934) Session of the Conference. On the basis of 
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the decisions of this Session, the Office drew up a Questionnaire which was cir- 
culated in July 1934 to the Governments of the States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, inviting them to express their views concerning the form 
and content of the regulations to be adopted. 

The present report contains the replies of 29 Governments received up to 
28 February 1935, a comparative analysis of these replies and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom by the International Labour Office, together with the text of a 
proposed Draft Convention concerning the establishment of an international scheme 
for the maintenance of rights under invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance. 

The Supplementary Report contains the replies which were received by the 
International Labour Office too late for inclusion in the main report. 


—— Partial Revision of the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention, 1931 
(Supplementary Report). International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, 
Geneva, 1935. Seventh Item on the Agenda. Report VII (Supplement). Geneva, 
1935. 4 pp. 


—— Reduction of Hours of Work with special reference to : (a) Public Works 
undertaken or subsidised by Governments ; (b) Iron and Steel ; (c) Building and Con- 
tracting ; (d) Glass Bottle Manufacture ; (e) Coal Mines. Vol. I. Public Works 
undertaken or subsidised by Governments. 69 pp. Vol. II. Iron and Steel. 107 pp. 
Vol. III. Building and Contracting. 107 pp. Vol. IV. Glass- Bottle Manufacture. 
83 pp. Vol. Coal Mines. 79 pp. Vol. VI. Principal Statutory Provisions limiting 
Hours of Work in Industry. 51 pp. International Labour Conference, Nineteenth 
Session, Geneva, 1935. Item VI on the Agenda. Report VI. Geneva, 1935. 


The question of the reduction of hours of work, which figured on the agenda 
of the last two Sessions of the International Labour Conference without any 
definite result having been attained, has this year been placed on the agenda in a 
new form. It is proposed to consider more particularly how the 40-hour week could 
be introduced on an international scale in the industries covered by the above 
five reports. As it is left for the Conference itself to choose whether this item will 
be dealt with by way of a single discussion and immediate final decision or whether it 
should follow the usual double-discussion procedure and a final decision be deferred 
until next year, each of the five reports has been drafted to meet both alterna- 
tives ; that is to say, each of them contains a statements of the law and practice in 
the different countries, together with a list of points on which Governments might 
be consulted with a view to a second discussion at the 1936 Session, and each of 
them contains also a proposed Draft Convention which might serve as a basis for 
a single discussion and final decision at the 1935 Session. A sixth (supplementary) 
report gives by way of a common appendix to the other five a summary statement 
of the laws and regulations concerning hours of work in a number of countries which 
are of general application and not special to the particular industries mentioned. 


Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408. International Labour 
Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. Geneva, 1935. 290 pp. 








Unemployment among Young Persons (Supplementary Report). Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. Third Item on the 
Agenda. Report III (Supplement). Geneva, 1935. 26 pp. 

This supplementary report contains additions and corrections to the information 
published in the main report on unemployment among young persons. 


Actes du Congrés international des Etudes sur la population, Rome, 7-10 septembre 
1931. Publiés par le Comitato Italiano per lo studio dei problemi della Popolazione 
sous la direction du Prof. Corrado Git, Président du Congrés. Rome, Istituto 
poligrafico dello Stato, 1933 and 1934. 10 vols. 5,500 pp. 

The Italian Committee for the Study of Population Problems has now com- 
pleted the publication of the proceedings of the International Congress for Studies 
regarding Population Problems, held 7-10 September 1931, which are in ten volumes. 
In addition to the report of the proceedings, the volumes include the texts of the 
289 reports and communications presented by experts and statistical offices, 
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arranged as follows : history, Vol. I ; biology and eugenics, Vol. II ; anthropology 
and geography, Vols. III and IV ; medicine and hygiene, Vol. V ; demography, 
Vols. VI and VII ; sociology, Vol. VIII ; economics, Vol. IX ; methodology, Vol. X. 
They form a collection of documents of outstanding value. A_ representative of 
the International Labour Office contributed to the work of the Committees on 
sociology and demography. 


Institut international d’Agriculture. Commission internationale permanente 
des associations agricoles. Guide international des associations agricoles adhérentes 
alaC.I.P.A. Vol. 1. Europe- Afrique. Rome, 1934. x + 172 pp. 10 lire. 

This guide contains a list of agricultural associations in Europe and Africa 
affiliated to the Permanent International Commission of Agricultural Associations 
of the International Institute of Agriculture. Details are given concerning the 
structure, aims, and activity of each association, with the date of its foundation, 
the names of its principal officials, and its address. It is proposed to publish the 
guide annually. A second volume is to be issued later for America, Asia, and 
Australia. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CHILE 
Caja nacional de Ahorros. Jnstrucciones a los agentes de la Seccién accidentes 
del trabajo. Santiago, 1934. 55 pp. 


DENMARK 

Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsretten (Invalideforsikringsraadet) for aaret 
1933. Reprinted from Socialt Tidsskrift, February 1935. Copenhagen, 1935. 184 
pp., tables, diagrams. 

Annual report of the Danish Invalidity Insurance Court for 1933. 


EGYPT 


Ministére des finances. Département de la statistique générale de |’ Etat. Annuaire 
statistique 1932-1933. Cairo, 1934. xv1 + 648 pp. P.T. 50. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. Statistics Department. Statistical Abstract for the United King- 
dom for each of the fifteen years 1913 and 1920 to 1933. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. xv + 416 pp. 6s. 6d. 


—— —— Statistical Abstract for the British Empire for each of the ten years 
1924 to 1933. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. xvi + 312 pp. 5s. 


Committee of the Privy Council for Medical Research. Report of the Medical 
Research Council for the Year 1933-1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 
172 + xI pp. 3s. 

In the sphere of industrial pathology and hygiene the report mentions the 
researches made by the Committee on Industrial Pulmonary Disease into atmos- 
pheric dust in various industries : physical character of industrial dusts, aetiology 
of respiratory disease in cotton workers, silicosis and allied conditions, ete. The 
report also draws attention to the work of the Industrial Health Research Board 
and mentions in particular the enquiry into accident proneness and motor accident 
records among bus and private drivers. In the field of industrial physiology, it 
mentions the enquiries made into the physique of men in different industrial occu- 
pations, and the circulatory and other changes which occur in the hands of workers 
using vibratory tools. In the sphere of industrial psychology studies are stated to 
have been made on nervous breakdown in industral workers, the causes of sickness- 
absenteeism in clerical occupations and light industries, the psychological problems 
of repetitive work, and different questions relating to vocational guidance and 
selection. Heating and ventilation, noise, and lighting in certain industries and 
occupations were also the subject of investigations by the Industrial Health 
Research Board. 
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Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in the Persian Gulf, October 
1934. Report by F. H. Gamsie. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 28 pp. 
Is. 3d. 


—— Economic Conditions in British Malaya to 20 December 1934. Report 
by A. Hartianp. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. x + 66 pp. 2s. 


INDIA 

The Eighteenth Session of the International Labour Conference (June 1934). 
Report of the Delegates of the Government of India. Delhi, 1934. 39 pp. As. 12 or 
Is. 3d. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1933. By H. W. Brapy. Patna, Superintendent, Government 
Printing, 1934. 33 pp. Rs.1-8. 


MYSORE 
Agriculturists’ Relief Committee. Report. Bangalore, Govt. Press, 1935. 45 pp. 


IRISH FREE STATE 

Department of Industry and Commerce. Statistics Branch. Agricultural Sta- 
tistics 1927-1933. Report and Tables. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1935. xxxiv + 
135 pp. Is. 9d. 

The present report is the second of the series published by the Department of 
Industry and Commerce of the Irish Free State. It contains all the more important 
agricultural statistics for the years 1927 to 1933, including statistics of the number 
of holdings of different sizes, the number of agricultural machines in use, and the 
number of male workers engaged in farm work. 


—— —— Statistical Abstract 1934. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1934. xvi + 
198 pp. 2s. 6d. 





—— Statistics of Workmen’s Compensation, 1932. Dublin, Stationery 
Office, 1934. 20 pp. 4d. 


MAURITIUS 
Annual Report of the Protector of Immigrants for the Year 1933. St. Louis, 1934, 
12 pp. 


MEXICO 


Comisi6n nacional del salario minimo. Memoria. Mejores salarios. Significan 
prosperidad en todos los érdenes. Mexico, 1934. xxx + 405 pp., maps, tables. 

This report of the Mexican National Minimum Wage Committee, which 
was set up on 7 September 1933, contains in the first part a history of wages in 
relation to the cost of living in Mexico during the colonial period and during the 
first hundred years of her existence as an independent State. In the second part 
the problem is treated from the demographic, economic, and social standpoints. 
The third part examines the position of agriculture, the agricultural population, 
production, trade in agricultural products in all its aspects, the problem of unem- 
ployment in the country, the trade union organisation of agricultural workers, 
and the problem of wages for different categories of workers. The fourth part 
considers the conditions of industrial workers at different periods of the country’s 
history ; social legislation is reviewed in its relation to wages ; a chapter is given 
to problems in Mexican industry : under-consumption, under-production, output, 
industrial organisation and zones, raw materials, transport, wages, customs duties, 
credit, mechanisation. The fifth part describes the steps taken by the Government 
to establish minimum wage rates. The different chapters include full statistical 
data. 










































NORWAY 


Rikstrygdeverket. Syketrygden for aret 1933. Assurance-maladie pour l'année 
1933. Norges Offisielle Statistikk. IX. 51. Oslo, 1935. 78 pp. 


PORTUGAL 
CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 
Servigos de Estatistica. Anuwario estalistico 1933. Cape Verde, 1934. 292 pp. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Repartigao de estatistica. Anuario estatistico. Annuaire statistique 1933. Lorenzo 
Marques, 1934. xvi + 521 pp. 


RUSSIA 


State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.B. Central Administration of Economic 
and Social Statistics. The U.S.S.R. in Figures. Moscow, 1934. 276 pp. 


SWEDEN 
Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens Verksamhet, ar 1933. Stockholm, 
1935. 66 pp., illustr. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRIC4 
Statistics of Migration, i933. Pretoria, 1934. xix + 65 pp. 2s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 
Department of Agriculture. Anthrax. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1736. 14 pp. 5 cents. 


Department of the Interior. National Park Service. Recreational Opportunities 
available to Washington. 57 pp., illustr. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Organisation and Manage- 
ment of Co-operative Gasoline and Oil Associations. (With Model By-laws.) Bulletin 
No, 606. Co-operation Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. v + 36 pp. 
5 cents. 








Organisation and Management of Co-operative Housing Associations. 
(With Model By-laws.) Bulletin No. 608. Co-operation Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1934. v +- 35 pp. 5 cents, 


—— Women’s Bureau. Industrial Home Work. Summary of the System and 
iis Problems. Washington, 1934. 23 pp. 

This study deals with different aspects of the problem of industrial home work, 
which is carried on in various industries in the United States, mainly by married 
women and children, under very poor working conditions, and calls for adequate 
legal regulation. A survey is given of the situation in general and in some of the 
States, the difficulties and need of regulation, the existing State legislation, the 
proposals made for its further development, and the regulation of home work in 
the industrial codes. 








The Employment of Women in Puerto Rico. By Caroline MANNING, 
Bulletin No. 118. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. v + 34 pp. 5 cents, 


This report contains the results of a survey of the needlework and other indus 
tries employing women in Puerto Rico, made in the winter of 1933-34 under the 
joint auspices of the Federal and Insular Departments of Labour. Special attention 
is given to the very poor working conditions of home workers in the needle trades 
with a view to drafting a code for this industry. Recommendations are made for 
the regulation and progressive elimination of this type of work, a question which 
is also of interest to the mainland where the markets are flooded by cheap Puerto 
Rican products. The report contains, in addition, some information on factory 
employment in the needle trades and on the employment of women in other indus- 
tries (canneries, tobacco and cigar industry, manufacture of straw hats, stores, 
laundries, and telephone exchanges). 
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Women in Industry. A Report by Mary ANDERSON at the Annual 
Meeting of the International Association of Governmental Labour Officials, 27 Sep- 
tember 1934. Washington. 10 pp. 

This report deals with some of the most important subjects concerning women 
in industry in relation to labour legislation, i.e. hours of work, minimum wage 
rates, and home work. It contains a short analysis of State hour laws for women, 
hour standards for women according to the industrial codes, the minimum wage 
situation under the codes, and State legislation and code regulations concerning 
industrial home work. In conclusion, the need for State labour legislation applying 
to men and women alike in all industries is emphasised, and inter-State conferences 
and compacts to secure uniformity of labour legislation are adovcated. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Public Health Association. Year Book 1934-1935. Supplement to 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 25, No. 2, February 1935. New York, 
1935. 203 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the reports of the Committees dealing with 
different questions of industrial medicine : anthrax, industrial fatigue, lead poi- 
soning, skin irritants, compensation of occupational diseases, volatile solvents, 
ventilation, etc. 


Brown, A. Barratt. The Machine and the Worker. The University Extension 
Library. Edited by Dr. C. W. Cummins. London, Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 
1934, 215 pp. 

A great deal is written about technological unemployment, but far less about 
the other consequences of increasing mechanisation. As Mr. Barratt Brown, the 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, points out in this interesting book, these 
consequences are many and varied, good and bad. He considers that the good 
definitely outweigh the bad. In the course of his survey he touches on a number of 
different topics, including the problem of the skilled workman, industrial fatigue, 
monotony and boredom, the workers’ general attitude to machinery, scientific 
management, rationalisation and unemployment, and the leisure problem. This 
partial list of chapter headings will give some idea of the wide scope of “” ¢ book. 
Finally, Mr. Barratt Brown asks whither the machine age is leading, a1y1 says that 
‘*the greatest need of all is a preparation of the mind and spirit that shall refine 
our standards of judgment and of taste, revise our false values and purify and 
simplify our desires. For it is we, the consumers, who make the final and deter- 
mining demands that set the wheels of the machine in motion. ”’ 


Camiro, Max. Enfermedad profesional. Su definicién. Mexico, 1935. 22.5 p. 


Carter, Jean, and Smith, Hilda W. Education and the Worker- Studertte, A book 
about workers’ education based upon the experience of teachers and students. New 
York, Affiliated Schools for Workers, 1934. 72 pp. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet was prepared at the request of the Office of the Specialist in 
Workers’ Education of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The authors 
describe what has been done in the field of workers’ education in the United States 
during the last thirteen years and give some indication of current tendencies and 
movements. In the last chapter they consider the probable results of the workers’ 
education movement in the United States in view of recent social changes. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Department of Manufacture. 
Providing Reserves against Unemployment. A Manual of Information and Pro- 
cedure for Code Authorities and Trade Associations. Washington, 1934. 38 pp. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, while advocating the basic 
principle of the creation of reserve funds to enable benefits to be paid to industrial 
workers during intervals of involuntary unemployment, considers that such plans, 
to be satisfactory, must be adapted to the circumstances of each particular enter- 
prise or industry. This pamphlet indicates some of the factors to be considered 
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when determining the advisability of an unemployment reserve plan. It discusses 
briefly the purpose and extent of unemployment reserve plans, various factors 
affecting the applicability of such plans, and certain essential provisions which 
should be included in all reserve plans. 


Comisetti, Dr. Louis. Mandats et souveraineté. La notion de souveraineté au sein 
du systéme mandataire international. Critique de l Article 22 du Pacte de la Société 
des Nations. Paris, Recueil Sirey. 168 pp. 


Comité national belge de l’organisation scientifique. Services, fonctions et mé- 
thodes de V'entreprise moderne. Exposés faits aux séances d’étude de la saison 1933- 
1934. Publication No. 10. Brussels, 1934. 44 pp. 18 frs. 


The six papers collected in this pamphlet, it is explained in the preface, are 
connected with the same general theme, involving a discussion of the principal 
functions of an undertaking, and in particular of certain functions peculiar to 
American undertakings. It is surprising that among the different functions studied 
—advertising, sales, credit and collection of outstanding debts, purchases, 
control of production, transport—no place is given to those of the staff manager, 
which, particularly in the United States, are among the essential characteristics 
of an up-to-date undertaking. 


Confederazione Fascista dei lavoratori del commercio. Azione sindacale contro 
la disoccupazione. Collana di propaganda e studi, 2. Rome. 144 pp. 


Collection of collective agreements concluded by the Fascist Confederation 
of Commercial Employees with a view to reabsorbing the available labour supply, 
by means principally of limiting the weekly hours of work for each worker, and in 
certain cases abolishing overtime. “This experiment”, says Mr. Ricardo del 
Giudice in the preface, “ has not the character of a provisional palliative ; it marks 
the institution of a new discipline and distribution of work, in greater conformity 
with a modern and rational regulation of economic activities and with the principle 
already proclaimed of greater social justice. ”’ 


Consumers’ Research. Economics for Consumers under the NIRA and After. 
Washington, 1934. 15 pp. 25 cents. 

This,~amphlet contains articles by F. A. Ferrer, John T. FLYNN and Robert 
S. Lynn, wd F. J. ScHLINK, concerned mainly with the problems of the consumer 
under the National Recovery Administration. 


Douglas, Paul H. The Theory of Wages. New York, Macmillan, 1934, xx + 
639 pp. $5. 

One of the most important contributions to the literature of wages that have 
been made in recent years. After a preliminary survey of the theory of production 
and of the;marginal productivity theory of wages, Professor Douglas makes an 
inductive ¥tudy of both the productivity and supply curves of labour and capital. 
Special interest attaches to the latter enquiry, which breaks new ground and opens 
up many lines for future investigation. In one part of the book Professor Douglas 
develops an equation of production showing the quantitative influence of labour 
and capital upon production in the United States over the period 1899 to 1922. 
The elasticities of demand for labour and capital are calculated to be about 
~4.0 and —1.33 respectively. Professor Douglas is careful to emphasise the limita- 
tions of the data and the care necessary in the interpretation of the conclusions 
reached. The book contains an extensive bibliography of wages and the theory 
of distribution. 


Epstein, Ralph C. Assisted by Florence M. Ciark. Industrial Profits in the 
United States. A Publication of the National Bureau of Economic Research in 
Co-operation with the Committee on Recent Economic Changes. New York, 1934. 
678 pp., diagrams. $5. 

This book contains the results of the most intensive study of the subject which 
has yet been made. It throws some light on the important question, about which 
little is known, of the average long-term earnings of invested capital. The basic 
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data cover a period of ten years (1919 to 1928), and relate to some 3,000 corpo- 
rations in manufacturing, trading, mining, and finance. The average rate of return 
on invested capital in those corporations for which information was available over 
the whole of the period was found to be, after deduction of Federal taxes, 9.2 per 
cent. The results of the investigation also yield interesting information with regard 
to the wide differences in the profits of different enterprises, the comparative 
profits of large and small enterprises, and the violent fluctuations of profits during 
the different phases of the business cycle. 


Funk, Alois. Film und Jugend. Eine Untersuchung tiber die psychischen Wirk- 
ungen des Films im Leben der Jugendlichen. Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1934. 174 pp. 

After a study of the different processes employed in the production of films, 
the author tries to determine the psychological influence of the cinema on children, 
and in particular of certain films (detective, erotic, patriotic, etc.) on certain 
categories of children and young persons, such, for instance, as boys and girls 
predisposed to crime, deserted or backward children, etc. 


Fried, Dr. Wolf. Etat actuel du probléme des pneumokonioses. Institut d’assu- 
rances sociales d’Alsace et de Lorraine (Invalidité-vieillesse). Strasburg, Les 
Editions universitaires, 1934. 63 pp. 

This pamphlet, as the author states in the introduction, is confined to sum- 
ming up the present knowledge concerning the clinical, radiological, and pathogenic 
aspects of silicosis. It deals in turn with the history and clinical aspects of silicosis, 
radiology, pathological anatomy, aetiology, and pathogeny. A special chapter 
examines the relation of silicosis to tuberculosis and connected problems. The 
pamphlet ends with a survey of the medico-social problem of silicosis. 


Haldane, J. D., and Graham, J. I. Methods of Air Analysis. Fourth edition, 
revised throughout and enlarged. London, Charles Griffin, 1935. vir + 176 pp., 
illustr. 

This handbook, which was first published in 1912, describes rapid and accurate 
methods of air and gas analysis designed to meet everyday needs in connection 
with such investigations. The different chapters deal, among others, with the 
following topics : the collection of samples of air ; apparatus for air and gas analysis, 
determination and estimation of carbon dioxide, methane, oxygen ; determina- 
tion of moisture by dry- and wet-bulb thermometers ; recognition of commonly 
occurring poisonous gases : nitrous fumes, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, 
hydrogen phosphide (phosphoretted hydrogen), hydrogen arsenide (arseniuretted 
hydrogen), hydrogen cyanide (hydrocyanic acid), chlorine, phosgene, and ammonia. 
The last chapter deals with the determination of dust in the air. An alphabetical 
index enables the reader to find rapidly the information desired. 


Hodenberg, Dr. Frhr. von. fationalisierung und Bevilkerungsumschichtung. 
Berlin, Willy Rink und Bernhard Krause, 1934. 32 pp. 

Lecture given before the Committee on Social Policy of the German Directorate 
of National-Socialist Factory Organisations. 


Hudson, Manley 0. The Permanent Court of International Justice. Bureau 
of International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. New York, 
Macmillan, 1934, xxvi-+-731 pp. 

Professor Manley O. Hudson, the well-known American authority upon the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, has now published a treatise which is 
probably the fullest account of the organisation, jurisdiction, and procedure of 
the Court available in the English language. There are a number of references 
to the jurisdiction and procedure of the Court in labour cases, and to the advisory 
opinions given by the Court upon matters relating to the International Labour 
Organisation. 


Hull Community Council. Social Survey Committee. The Use of Leisure in 
Hull. Prepared by Richard Evans and Alison Boyp. Hull, 1933. 38 pp. 3d. 

This pamphlet gives a clear account of the means at the disposal of the people 
of Hull for the recreational use of leisure. They are considered under three heads : 
commercial enterprises, public provision, and voluntary organisations. 
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Isles, K. S. Wages Policy and the Price Level. London, P. S. King, 19384, 
xIvV+256 pp. 9s. 

In this book, which is written for the economist rather than for the general 
reader, Mr. Isles has made an interesting contribution to the literature of wages. 
The book opens with the statement that the community should “so co-ordinate 
its monetary and wages policies that wage rates and the price level would be 
regulated in the best way from the point of view of general economic welfare, 
including in economic welfare the benefits of stable employment. ’’ On the subject 
of wage adjustment, Mr. Isles reaches the conclusion, first, that “in conditions 
of severe and prolonged world-wide depression... a general lowering of wage rates 
would cause unemployment to become on balance not less but greater ”’ ; secondly, 
that, while wage reduction “ is a dangerous medicine to take at an advanced stage 
in the growth of the disease ... it does not necessarily follow... that it should never 
be used at all.... There may still be room for using wage adjustments as part of 
a scheme for co-ordinating wage rates with the price level’ ; and “ given that the 
price level does fluctuate in such a way as to cause the equilibrium level of wage 
rates to be unstable, it is better that the actual level of wage rates should be made 
to adapt itself to these conditions than that it should not.’’ With the price level 
subject to variation, Mr. Isles would favour more elastic adjustment of wages, 
both upwards and downwards, as a means of reducing the amplitude of industrial 
fluctuations ; but since such adjustments can remove only a small part of the 
industrial instability caused by fluctuations in the price level, it might be worth 
while to consider means of preventing these fluctuations. The book goes on to 
discuss these means, and the problems of wage policy which their application 
would involve. 


Istituto nazionale di Urbanistica. Annuario delle citta italiane. Parte I. Urba- 
nistica. v+180 pp., maps. Parte II. Statistica. (Anno VIII della Serie.) xv+ 
539 pp. Rome, 1934. 

These two volumes deal with the development of Italian towns, and in particular 
the chief towns of districts. The first contains a detailed study of different extension 
and town-planning schemes. In some cases the plans are a valuable contribution 
to town-planning theory. The second volume contains statistics relating to 
municipalities : area, movement of the population, house building, education, 
budgets, transport, industry and commerce, markets and slaughter-houses, city 
police and fire brigade, public advertising, lighting and heating, and water supply. 


Ivanescu, Ion Nicolae I. Die wirtschaftliche Gestaltung der rumédinischen Ge- 
treidemiihlen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der neuen Verhiiltnisse nach dem 
Weltkriege. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt 
von der Philosophischen Fakultit der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitét zu Berlin. 
Bucarest, Buchdruckerei Universul, 1934. 103 pp. 


Jamison, Charles L. Trading on the Equity by Industrial Companies. Michigan 
Business Studies. Vol. VI, No. 3. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, School 
of Business Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1934. 50 pp. 


Jenkinson, Rev. Charles. The Leeds Housing Policy. Preface by Alderman 
A. J. Dosss, J.P. Leeds, City of Leeds Labour Party, 1934. 47 pp., illustr. 2d. 

This monograph concerns one of the English towns in which the question 
of slum clearance has during recent years become particularly serious. The city 
of Leeds is one of those in which the proportion of defective dwellings is the highest. 
In this pamphlet, which gives data on the present situation and needs, it is esti- 
mated that some 30,000 houses out of a total of 72,000 should be demolished. 


Kessler, Henry H. The Crippled and Disabled. Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped in the United States. New York, Morningside Heights, Columbia 
University Press, 1935. x11+337 pp. $4. 

Mr. Henry H. Kessler, medical adviser to the New Jersey Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau and Rehabilitation Commission, examines by what methods physically 
handicapped persons can be helped to fill a place in the social and economic life 
of the community, and be absorbed or reabsorbed in industry. He first defines 
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the term “disabled ”’, and then considers the needs of the crippled and the dis- 
abled, and in what measure the existing legislation of the United States can meet 
these needs. After examining the part played by legislation in the attenuation or 
elimination of the economic and social differences between normal and disabled 
persons, he reviews the present tendencies of legislation and defines what remains 
to be done. The problems raised by the vocational and social rehabilitation of 
the disabled are considered under the following heads: the child cripple, the 
industrially disabled, the war disabled, the chronically disabled (adults), and the 
blind, deaf, and deaf-mutes. The legislation studied covers the various and some- 
times far-reaching measures in favour of the disabled in the United States, and the 
European systems of education and training of crippled children, vocational 
training, war pensions, social insurance, and minimum wage legislation, in so far 
as they affect the rehabilitation of the disabled. 


Knoll, Dr. E. Der Neuaufbau der Sozialversicherung. Grundlagen und Grund- 
fragen des Gesetzes vom 5. Juli 1934 tiber den Aufbau der Sozialversicherung. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. vi1+93 pp. 

After a comprehensive analysis of the fundamental questions involved in social 
insurance (national insurance, unification of insurance and of insurance institu- 
tions, connection between insurance and saving, etc.), the author, who is counsellor 
in the German Ministry of Labour, gives a detailed survey of the new legislation 
of the Reich. This legislation relates both to the external structure of the social 
insurance system (reduction in the number of insurance institutions, simplifi- 
cation of administration, collaboration between the different authorities concerned, 
State control, etc.) and to its internal structure (principle of the responsible chief, 
situation of the staff, accounts, distribution of contributions, etc.). In conclusion, 
the author shows that the reform does not aim merely at retrenchment, but first 
and foremost at improving the services rendered to the insured population. The 
appendix contains the text of the Act of 5 July 1934. 


Lane, Lieut.-Col. A. H. The Alien Menace. A Statement of the Case. Fifth 
(revised and enlarged) edition. London, Boswell Publishing Co., 1984. xv1+250 
pp., illustr. 3s. 6d. 


Lininger, F. F. Dairy Products under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Develop- 
ments up to April 1934. The Brookings Institution Pamphlet Series No. 13. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1934. vim1+99 pp. 50 cents. 


Maday, André de. Necker, précurseur du pacifisme et de la protection ouvriére. 
Extrait de la Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie (Quinziéme année, 1935, No. 1). 
Université libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Brussels, 1935. 16 pp. 

The role of precursor of labour protection that has been attributed to Necker 
is justified, in the author’s view, by two reasons. First, to Necker belongs the 
merit of having shown, even before the French Revolution, that the unrestricted 
freedom of employment contracts in industry leads to the subjection of the worker 
by the employer, from which follows the necessity of intervention by the State. 
Secondly, he was the first to formulate the theory of the unfavourable effects of 
competition between nations on labour protection in the separate countries, the 
theory on which international labour legislation is founded. 


Man, Henry de. L’idée socialiste, suivi du Plan de Travail. Traduit de lalle- 
mand par H. Corin et A. Kosevnikov. “ Les Ecrits”’, sous la direction de Jean 
GUEHENNO. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 543 pp. 20 frs. 

In this work, which shows both wide learning and original thought, Mr. de Man 
carries on the task, begun in a former book, Au dela du Maraisme, of showing that 
the firmest foundations of socialism are to be found not so much in the determinism 
of economic evolution as in the psychology of those who have the will to give it 
reality. “ The history of the socialist movement ’’, he writes, “is the history of 
an idea which is being realised little by little.”’ All through history he traces a 
spiritual principle which has never ceased to urge certain men to seek new paths 
in opposition to the forces of stagnation, and which to-day inspires the militant 
socialists. He sees in the socialist idea the contemporary link in an evolution 
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which goes back to the boroughs of the eleventh century, and the appearance of 
the first “ bourgeois’, who, in the cycle of western culture, were the creators 
of the notions of liberty, personal dignity, respect for labour, and democracy. 
Historical evolution has transformed these bourgeois qualities into their opposites, 
for, having become a capitalist class, the bourgeoisie has ceased to be the producers 
of culture and become merely the consumers of acquired wealth. But the idea 
itself has continued on its way and become the heritage of the working class, thus 
leading to the creation of a new culture. “ The essence of the revolution latent in 
this culture ’’, Mr. de Man says, “is not destruction, but a new organisation, and 
its strength depends on the creative force of the idea to which it gives reality. 
It is this force which must be developed, directed towards constructive ends, and 
transformed into a spiritual, political, and organising power.”’ 








Matheovits, Ferenc. Nemzetkézi szocidlpolitika. I. kétet. Szocidlpolitikai 
szervezel. 359 pp. II. kétet, Szocidlpolitikai jogalkotds. 472 pp. Politique sociale 
internationale. Tome I. L’organisation de la politique sociale internationale. Tome 
II. Législation sociale. Publications de l'Institut de droit international & I’ Uni- 
versité Royale Elisabeth de Pécs (Hongrie). Nos, 22, 23. 1934. 

This work, entitled “ International Social Policy’, which is devoted almost 
exclusively to the International Labour Organisation, describes the constitution 
and activities of the Organisation in a methcdical and critical manner. The first 
volume (“ Organisation of International Social Policy ’’) examines in detail the 
composition and working of its different organisms, and the legal nature of the 
decisions which it is competent to make. In the second volume (“ Social Legis- 
lation ’’) the author reviews the problems examined and the results of the discus- 
sions at the first seventeen Sessions of the International Labour Conference. The 
work is a valuable book of reference for those in Hungary who wish to study the 
questions it deals with. In this respect, its practical value is increased by the fact 
that it gives a Hungarian translation not only of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, 
and the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted down to 1932, but also 
of the standing orders of the Conference, the Committees, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 




















Mayer, Gustav. Friedrich Engels. Eine Biographie. Erste Band: Friedrich 
Engels in seiner Friihzeit. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 1x+393 pp. Zweiter 
Band: Engels und der Aufstieg der Arbeiterbewegung in Europa. vuii+-385 pp. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1934. 


Mélot, Ernest. Les pensions de vieillesse. Coordination et commentaire pratique 
des dispositions légales relatives a la majoration gratuite de rente. Nouvelle édition 
mise en concordance avec les derniéres circulaires ministérielles et avec l’arrété 
royal du 8 novembre 1934. Louvain, Société d’Etudes morales, sociales et juri- 
diques. 127 pp. 

The Belgian Act of 14 July 1930, which governs old-age pensions, provides for 
the ultimate payment of a pension formed by accumulation in a personal account 
for each insured person which is calculated to reach, by about 1965, an annual 
sum of 3,200 francs for a pensioner who has worked all his life and paid regularly 
the stipulated contributions. For several years the pensions formed by the contri- 
butions of employers and workers will be inferior to this sum ; they vary at present 
between 50 and 100 francs per annum. The law therefore provides for the pay- 
ment of supplements to these inadequate pensions during the transition period. 
The part of the Act of 14 July 1930 relating to the non-contributory increments 
granted during the transition period, which is complicated in the original text, 
has already been substantially amended; Mr. Mélot’s study co-ordinates the 
provisions in force in December 1934, and gives a clear and simple account of 
their practical scope and their effects. 





Mortara, Ludovico. Ji processo nelle controversie individuali del lavoro. Il 
passato, il presente, il futuro, Estratto dalla Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. LXXXVI, 
1934, Disp. 15. Turin, Unione tipografico-editrice torinese, 1934. 27 pp. 
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Myrdal, Alva, and Myrdal, Gunnar. Kris i befolkningsfragan. Tredje, omar- 
betade och utvidgade upplagan. Stockholm, Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1935. 403 pp. 

This work, which is entitled “Crises in the Population Question’’, by the 
noted economist, Prof. Gunnar Myrdal of Stockholm University, and Mrs. Myrdal, 
calls attention to the alarming situation created in Sweden — as in other countries 
of Western civilisation — by the rapidly declining birth rate. It analyses the causes 
and effects of this decline and advocates as a remedy an elaborate system of radical 
social reform, particularly in the fields of housing and child welfare. The book, 
which has stimulated discussion of the population question in Sweden and in the 
other Scandinavian countries, is an interesting contribution to the fast growing 
literature on this subject. 


National Association of Housing Officials. 4 Housing Programme for the 
United States. Chicago, 1934. 22 pp. 


National Safety Council. 1934 Transactions. Twenty-third Annual Safety 
Congress, Cleveland, Ohio, 1-5 October 1934. Chicago. 452 pp. $1.50. 

Numerous communications were presented to the Congress on different pro- 
blems of industrial medicine and hygiene. They dealt in particular with dusts, 
industrial nurses, new workers, and poisonous fumes and vapours, and were dis- 
cussed by the special sections of the Congress. The industrial sections also dealt 
with the following questions : ventilation in mines, dusts, silicosis (Mining Section) ; 
compensation of occupational diseases (Paper and Pulp Section); the doctor’s 
réle in accident prevention (Petroleum Section) ; etc. 


Paulsson, Gregor. Hur bo. Nagra ord om den moderna smakrikitningen. Stock- 
holm, Kooperativa férbundets bokférlag, 1934. 64 pp., illustr. 

In this little book Professor Gregor Paulsson, who is well known as Director 
of the Swedish Sloyd Association, aims at interesting members of the working 
class, and particularly those belonging to the co-operative movement, in the 


problem of modern rational home planning. 


Paz Soldan, Dr. Carlos. La peste verde. Instrucciones contro la malaria. Lima, 
La Reforma médica, 1934. 92 + xxx pp., illustr. 


Peixoto, Afranio, Favero, F., Barreto, J. de Barros, and Ribeiro, L. Accidentes 
do trabalho. Biblioteca Brasileira de Medicina legal. Direccao de Afranio Peixoto. 
Rio de Janeiro, Editora Guanabara, 1934. 462 pp. 

This work, which forms part of the series “ Brazilian Library of Legal Medi- 
cine ’’, is due to the collaboration of a number of specialists. The first part (by 
Mr. Peixoto) concerns the legislation relating to the compensation of industrial 
accidents in Brazil and explains the principles of compensation as well as the Act 
of 10 July 1934. The second part (by Mr. Ribeiro) deals with different categories 
of accidents. The third and fourth parts deal with assessment and prevention ; 
a special chapter relates to occupational diseases. 


Penrose, E. F. Population Theories and their Application. With Special Refer- 
ence to Japan. Food Research Institute, Stanford University. California, 1934. 
xIv + 347 pp. European Sales Agents: P. S. King, London ; Martinus Nijhoff, 
The Hague. 

The author’s study of the problem of the food supply in Japan led him to make 
researches into population problems in their international aspects. He maintains 
the thesis that the principal cause of the present economic disorder lies on the 
one hand in the disparity between the distribution of population and the distri- 
bution of natural resources, and on the other in extreme nationalism. 


Perren, Dr. A. Les primes sur salaires dans les entreprises industrielles. Preface 
by P. E. Bonsour. Bibliothéque professionnelle et sociale. Neuchatel, Paris, 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1933. x1 + 144 pp. 6 frs. (Swiss). 

This book is a useful addition to the limited literature in French on the subject 
of wage incentive systems. It analyses the general principles of such systems, 
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describes various types based on individual or group bonuses, and lists a number 
of French factories in which they are applied. The book also contains a bibliography 
of the subject. 


Phillips, M. C., and Schlink, F. J. Discovering Consumers. The John Day 
Pamphlets, No. 43. New York, John Day, 1934. 30 pp. 25 cents. 

The authors of this pamphlet are members of the staff of Consumers’ Research 
Incorporated, an American non-profit membership corporation, supported by 
consumers, which endeavours to satisfy in some measure the demands of the 
latter for accurate, unbiased, information about the things they buy. The pamphlet 
describes briefly the problems of the consumer, the dangers involved in misleading 
advertising and the lack of recognised and enforceable standards of quality, and 
the methods adopted under the “ New Deal’’ in the United States to safeguard 
the consumers’ interests by establishing a Consumers’ Advisory Board under the 
National Recovery Administration and a Consumers’ Counsel under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Adm nistration. In the opinion of the authors, these agencies have 
proved inadequate to the task and a special Department of the Consumer should 
be established. 


Reale Societa Italiana d’Igiene. Associazione Italiana Fascista per I'Igiene. 
Atti del Primo Convegno Lombardo di igiene rurale in Milano alla V@ triennale 
d’arte, 21-23 ottobre 1933. Milan, 1934, 298 pp. 15 lire. 

Proceedings of the Health Congress held in Milan in October 1933, which dealt 
with hygiene in the home and in the school and certain problems of the food supply 
in rural districts. 


Reichsverband der Ortskrankenkassen. Sitalistik der Krankenversicherung bei 
den Ortskrankenkassen im Jahre 1933 und 1. Halbjahr 1934. Berlin, 1934. 435 pp. 


Rollet, Dr. Karl. Das dsterreichische Pensionsrecht. Systematische Darstellung 
unter Beriicksichtigung der Erlisse und Entscheidungen des Bundesministeriums 


fiir Finanzen und der Rechtsprechung der Gerichtshéfe des dffentlichen Rechtes nach 
dem Stande vom 15. Juli 1934. Vienna, 1934. xu1 + 307 pp. 

The author examines in a clear and systematic manner the pension rights of 
federal civil servants in Austria in the light of the different legal provisions and 
administrative regulations and of legal practice. The more important provisions 
are reproduced in the appendix. The book is a valuable and reliable guide on the 
subject. 


Sandberger, Martin. Die Sozialversicherung im nationalsozialistischen Staat. 
Grundsdizliches zur Streitfrage : Versicherung oder Versorgung ? Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde des Rechts- und Wirtschaftswissenschaft- 
lichen Fakultit (Rechtswissenschaftliche Abteilung) der Eberhard-Karls-Univer- 
sitit zu Tiibingen. Urach (Wiirttemberg), F. Biihlerschen, 1934. vu + 93 pp. 


Sasek, Ivo. Les migrations de la population intéressant le territoire de la Tchéco- 
slovaquie actuelle (depuis le X V LI® siécle a nos jours). Geneva, 1935. 174 pp. 5 frs. 
(Sale agents : Naville & Cie, Geneva.) 

Mr. Sasek’s study, which is based on abundant and in many cases hitherto 
unpublished statistical data, covers a period of more than three centuries (1620- 
1932). In his analysis of post-war emigration from Czechoslovakia, he estimates 
at approximately 650,000 the number of Czechoslovaks who have settled in other 
countries, and notes that, according to passport statistics, 54 to 80 per cent. of 
the departures were due to unemployment and extreme poverty. After reviewing 
the measures taken in Czechoslovakia to reduce this exodus (agrarian reform, 
improvement of agriculture, prevention and relief of unemployment, etc.), he 
examines the Government’s immigration policy and the present organisation of 
migration. In his conclusions, Mr. Sasek remarks that the economic situation of 
Czechoslovakia will oblige the Government to intervene in the play of economic 
and social forces with a view to establishing equilibrium between the growth of 
the population and the development of the means of subsistence. To this effect 
he advocates the application of three measures, namely, an increase of possibilities 
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of employment, the organisation of emigration, and the encouragement of birth 
control. Mr. Sasek’s book is a valuable contribution to the study of migration in 
relation to the great economic and social problems of the present day. 


Schwan, Bruno. Siddtebau und Wohnungswesen der Welt. Town Planning 
and Housing throughout the World. L’urbanisme et Vhabitation dans tous les pays. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Deutschen Vereins fiir Wohnungsreform. Published 
at the request of the German Society for Housing Reform. Publié de la part de la 
Ligue allemande pour la réforme de habitation. Berlin, 1935. vir + 438 pp., 
illustr. 

This work contains the documentary material prepared by the national organisa- 
tions which took part in the International Town Planning and Housing Exhibition 
held in 1931. It deals with questions of housing and town planning in all the 
European countries, in three of the Australian States, in some Far Eastern coun- 
tries (China, Japan, Netherlands Indies, British India), and in the United States 
and Chile. The articles, which are lavishly illustrated and supplemented with 
sketches and plans, are given in English, German, and French. Particularly for 
Europe, the information collected here on the housing situation and town planning 
tendencies during recent years is unrivalled. 


Scott, J. W. Self-Subsistence for the Unemployed. Studies in a New Technique. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1935. 223 pp. 6s. 

Professor Scott has written a very interesting book which cannot fail to pro- 
voke thought. It deals with a much wider subject than that indicated by the 
title, for, after starting from a description of homecrofts, which are co-operative 
producing groups of unemployed persons, he goes on to consider a number of 
general economic questions and particularly monetary policy. In brief, he considers 
that the unemployment problem should be tackled in two ways: first, by the 
absorption of unemployed persons into agriculture, where they can, even in the 
most unfavourable circumstances, at least produce food for themselves ; and sec- 
ondly, by keeping each national currency independent, that is to say, not tied to 
an international standard, and the unit stabilised in terms of food prices. There 
is obviously a great deal to be urged in criticism of these proposals, especially from 
an international point of view, but they are well presented in this book and deserve 
consideration. 


Sinclair, Upton. The Epic Plan for California. $1.50. 

On 28 August 1934 Mr. Upton Sinclair was chosen as Democratic candidate 
for the governorship of California. He was ultimately defeated by the Republican 
candidate. His programme, which he said would “end poverty in California ”’ 
(hence the name: the Epic Plan), was of a socialistic nature, and was advocated 
with vigour and thoroughness. Both the plan itself and the campaign are described 
in this book. 


Syndicat du Nord. Société d’assurance mutuelle contre les accidents du travail. 
Compte rendu sur les travaux du service de la prévention des accidenis du travail 
au cours de lannée 1934 (Eaercice 1933). Lille, 1935. 71 pp. 


The Study of International Relations in the United States. Survey for 1934. 
Edited by Edith E. Ware, Ph.D. Introduction by James T. SHoTWELL. Published 
for the American National Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations. New York, Morningside Heights, Columbia University Press, 1934. 
xvi + 503 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the fourth and fifth parts of this book, which 
deal respectively with education in international relations, and the importance 
and character of the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion as research centres in international relations. 


Vigreux, Pierre-Benjamin. Sismondi et le progrés technique du machinisme. 
Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1934. 13 pp. 
A timely dissertation on Sismondi’s proposition that “it is not the degree of 
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perfection reached by machinery which is the real calamity, but the unjust distri- 
bution that is made of the products of machine industry ”’. 


Wertheim, Dr. Bronislaw. Wplyw bojkotu ekonomicznego na umowy. Wiado- 
mosci Prawnicze, Rok 1, No. 12. Lédz, 1934. 8 pp. 

Study of the legal consequences of the economic boycott and, in particular, 
of its effects on the contracts of the boycotted undertaking or country. 


Wietfeldt, Wilhelm. Senkung der Unfalikosten. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde, genehmigt von der Philoso- 
phischen Fakultiét der Friedrich-Wilhelms- Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin, Gersbach. 


97 pp. 


Wilson, Francis Graham. Labour in the League System. A Study of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in relation to International Administration. California, 
Stanford University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1934. x1 + 384 pp. 18s. 

The judgments and appreciations contained in Professor Wilson’s book make- 
it in some ways one of the most controversial accounts of the International Labour 
Organisation that have appeared for some years, but his standard of accuracy in 
respect of facts is high and he has made a much fuller use of the published docu- 
ments of the Organisation, and particularly of the documents of the Conference 
and the Governing Body, than the majority of previous writers. There are chapters 
devoted to : Labour co-operation and the illusions of the Peace ; the Labour Move- 
ment before and at the Peace Conference ; the nature and structure of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ; the International Labour Organisation and the 
League of Nations ; the International Labour Conference ; the Governing Body 
and the International Labour Office; the international codification of labour 
standards ; the preparation of International Labour Conventions ; the enforcement 
of International Labour Standards ; the revision of International Labour Conven- 


tions ; the theory of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles ;. the International 
Labour Organisation and international research ; the United States and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 
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